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Cuarter XXXII. 


“Vous avez bien froid, la belle; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
Les amours et les yeux doux 
De nos cercueils sont les clous. 
Je suis la morte, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx.” 
Victor Hugo. 


lw John lay impatiently patient upon his bed in the round oak- 
panelled room at Overleigh during the weeks that followed 
his accident, his thoughts by day, and by night, varied no more 
than the notes of a chaflinch in the trees outside. 
“Oh, let the solid earth 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before I too have found 
What some have found so sweet!” 


That was the one constant refrain. The solid earth had nearly 
failed beneath his feet, nearly—nearly. If the world might but 
cohere together, and not fly off into space; if body and soul 
might but hold together till he had seen Di once more, till he 
knew for certain from her own lips that she loved him! Unloved 
by any woman until now, wistfully ignorant of woman’s ten- 
derness, even of its first alphabet learned at a mother’s knee, 
unread in all its later language—in these days of convalescence 
VOL, XCIX. L 
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a passionate craving was upon him to drink deep of that untasted 
cup which “some have found so sweet.” 

He had Mitty, and Mitty at least was radiantly happy during 
these weeks, with John fast in bed, and in a condition to dispense 
with other nursing than hers. She sat with him by the hour 
together, mending his socks and shirts, for she would not suffer 
any one to touch his clothes except herself, and discoursing to 
him about Di—a subject which she soon perceived never failed to 
interest him. 

“Miss Dinah,” Mitty would say for the twentieth time, but 
without wearying her audience—“ now, there’s a fine upstanding 
lady for my lamb.” 

“Lady Alice Fane is very pretty, too,” John would remark, 
with the happy knack of self-concealment peculiar to the ostrich 
and the sterner sex. 

“ Hoots!” Mitty replied. “She’s nothing beside Miss Dinah. 
If you have Lady Fane, with her silly ways and so snappy to her 
maid, you'll repent every hair of your head. You take Miss 
Dinah, my dear, as is only waiting to be asked. She wants you, 
my precious,” Mitty never failed to add. ‘TI tell you it’s as plain 
as the nose on your face” (a simile the force of which could not 
fail to strike him). “It’s not that Lord Hemstitch, for all his 
pretty looks. It’s you.” 

And John told himself he was a fool, and then secretly felt 
under the pillow for a certain pencilled note which Di had left 
with the doctor on her hurried departure to London the morning 
after the ice carnival. It had been given to him when he was 
able to read letters. It was a short note. There was very 
little in it, and a great deal left out. It did not even go over 
the page. But nevertheless John was so very foolish as to 
keep it under his pillow, and when he was promoted to his 
clothes it followed into his pocket. Even the envelope had a 
certain value in his eyes. Had not her hand touched it, and 
written his name upon it? 

Lindo and Fritz, who had been consumed with ennui during 
John’s illness, were almost as excited as their master when he 
hobbled on Mitty’s arm into the morning-room for luncheon. 
Lindo was aweary of sediments of beef-tea and sticks of toast. 
Fritz, who had had a plethora of whites of poached eggs, sniffed 
anxiously at the luncheon-tray with its roast pheasant. 

There were tricks and Albert biscuits after luncheon, succeeded 
by heavy snoring on the hearthrug. 

John was almost as delighted as they were to leave his sick- 
room. It was the first step towards going to London. When 
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should he wring permission from his doctor to go up on “ urgent 
business”? Five days, seven days? Surely in a week at latest 
he would see Di again. He made a little journey round the room, 
to show himself how robust he was becoming, and wound up the 
old watches lying in the bleu dw roi Sevres tray, making them 
repeat one after the other, because Di had once done so. Would 
Di make this her sitting-room? It was warm and sunny. Per- 
haps she would like the outlook across the bowling-green and low 
ivy-covered balustrade away to the moors. It had been his 
mother’s sitting-room. His poor mother. He looked up at the 
pretty vacant face that hung over the fireplace. He had looked at 
it so often that it had ceased to make any definite impression on him. 

He wondered vaguely whether the happy or the unhappy hours 
had preponderated in this room, in which she was wont to sit, the 
very furniture of which remained the same as in her quickly- 
finished day. And then he wondered whether, if she had lived, Di 
would have liked her, for it was still early in the afternoon, and 
he had positively nothing to do. 

He tried to write a few necessary letters in the absence of 
Mitty, who was busy washing his handkerchiefs, but he soon 
gave up the attempt. The exertion made his head ache, as he 
had been warned it would, so he propelled himself across the room 
to his low chair by the window. 

What should he do till tea-time? If only he had asked Mitty 
for a bit of wash-leather, he might have polished up the brass 
slave collar in the Satsuma dish. He took it up and turned it in 
his hands. It was a heavy collar enough, with the owner’s name 
engraved thereon. ‘ Roger Tempest, 1698.” 

“Tt must have galled him,” said John to himself, and he took 
up the gag next and put it into his mouth, and then had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting it out again. What on earth 
should he do with himself till tea-time ? 

One of the bits of Venetian glass standing in the central niche 
of the lac cabinet at his elbow had lost its handle. He got up to 
examine it, and thinking the handle might have been put aside 
within, pushed back the glass in the centre of the niche, which, 
as in so many of its species, shut off a small enclosed space 
between the tiers of drawers. The glass door and its little 
pillars opened inwards, but not without difficulty. It was clogged 
with dust. The handle of the Venetian glass was not inside. 
There was nothing inside but a little.old, old, very old, glue- 
bottle, standing on an envelope, and a broken china cup 
beside it, with the broken bits in it. The hand that had 
put them away so carefully to mend on a day that never came 
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was dust. They remained. John took out the cup. It matched 
one that stood in the picture gallery. The pieces seemed to be 
all there. He began to fit them together, with the pleased 
interest of a child. He had really found something to do at last. 
At the bottom of the cup wasa key. It was a very small key, 
with a large head, matching the twisted handles of the drawers. 

This was becoming interesting. John put down the cup, and 
fitted the key into the lock of one of the drawers. Yes, it was 
the right one. He became quite excited. Half the cabinets in 
the house were locked, and would not open; of some he had 
found the keys by diligent search, but the keys of others had 
never turned up. Here was evidently one. 

The key turned with difficulty, but still it did turn, and the 
drawer opened. The dust had crept over everything—over all the 
faded silks and bobbins and feminine gear of which it was half 
full. John disturbed it, and then sneezed till he thought he 
should kill himself. But he survived to find among the tangle 
of work a tiny white garment, half made, with the rusted needle 
still in it. He took it out. What was it? Doll’s clothing? 
And then he realised that it was a little shirt, and that his mother 
had probably been making it for him, and had not had time to 
finish it. John held the baby’s shirt,that he ought to have worn 
in a very reverent hand, and looked back at the picture. That 
bit of unfinished work begun for him seemed to bring her nearer 
to him than she had ever been before, Yes, it was hers. There 
was her ivory workbox, with her initials in silver and turquoise 
on it, and her small gold thimble had rolled into a corner of the 
drawer. John put back the little remnant of a love that had 
never reached him into the drawer with a clumsy gentleness, and 
locked it up. “I will show it Di some day,” he said. 

The other drawers bore record. There were small relics of 
girlhood—ball cards, cotillon ribbons, a mug with “ Marion Fane” 
inscribed in gold on it,a slim book on confirmation. “One of 
darling Spot’s curls” was wrapped in tissue paper. John did not 
even know who Spot was, except that from the appearance of the 
lock he had probably been a black retriever. Her childish little 
possessions; touched John’s heart. He looked at each one, and 
put it tenderly back. 

Some of the drawers were empty. In some were smart note- 
paper, with faded networks of silver and blue initials on them. 
In another was an ornamental purse, with money in it and a few 
unpaid bills. John wondered what his mother would have been 
like now if she had lived. Her sister, Miss Fane, had a weakness 
for gorgeous notepaper and smart work-baskets, which he had 
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often regarded with astonishment. It had never struck him that 
his mother might have had the same tastes. 

He opened another drawer. More fancy work, a ball of silk 
half wound on a card,a roll of vari-coloured embroidery, and, 
thrust in among them, a half-opened packet of letters, The 
torn cover which still surrounded them was addressed to Mrs. 
Tempest, Overleigh Castle, Yorkshire. 

Inside the cover was a loose sheet which fell apart from the 
packet tied up separately. On it was written in a large cramped 
hand that John knew well— 

“T daresay you are wise in your generation to prefer to break 
with me. ‘ Tout lasse, and then naturally ‘ on se range.’ I return 
your letters as you wish it, and as you have been kind enough to 
burn mine already, I will ask you to commit this last effusion 
to the flames.” 

The paper was without date or signature. John opened the 
packet which contained many letters, all in one handwriting, 
which he recognised as his mother’s. He read them one by one, 
and, as he read, the pity in his face gave place to a white indigna- 
tion. Poor foolish, foolish letters, to be read after a lapse of eight 
and twenty years. John realised how very silly his poor mother 
had been ; how worldly-wise and selfish some one else had been. 

“ We ought to have been married, darling,” said one of the later 
letters, dated from Overleigh, evidently after her marriage with 
Mr. Tempest. “I see now we ought. You said you were too 
poor, and you could not bear to see me poor ; but I would not have 
minded that one bit—did not I tell you so a hundred times? I 
would have learnt to cook and mend clothes and everything if 
only I might have been with you. It is much worse now, feeling 
my heart is breaking and yours too, and Fate keeping us apart. 
And you must not write to me any more now I am married, or me 
to you. Itis not right. Mother would be vexed if she knew; I 
am quite sure she would. So this is the very last to my 
dearest darling Freddie, from poor Marion.” 

Alas! there were many, many more from “poor Marion” 
after the very last; little, vacillating, feeble, gilt-edged notes, 
with every other word under-dashed; some short and hurried, 
some long and reproachful, sad landmarks of each step of a blind- 
fold wandering on the brink of the abyss, clinging to the hand 
that was pushing her over. 

The last letter was a very long one. 

“You have no heart,” wrote the pointed, slanting handwriting. 
“You do not care what I suffer. Ido not believe now you ever 
eared. You say it would be an act of folly to tell my husband, 
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but you know I was always silly. But it is not necessary. Iam 
sure he knows. I feel it. He says nothing, but I know he 
knows. Oh, if I were only dead and in my grave, and if only the 
baby might die too, as I hope it will, as I pray to God it will! If 
I die and it lives, I don’t know what will happen to it. Remember, 
if he casts it off, itis your child. Oh, Freddie, surely it can’t be 
all quite a mistake. You were fond of me once, before you made 
me wicked, and when I am dead you won’t feel so angry and 
impatient with me as you do now. And if the child lives and has 
no friend, you will remember it is yours, won’t you? I am so 
miserable that I think God will surely let me die. And the child 
may come any day, now. Last night I felt so ill that I dared not 
put off any longer, and this morning I burned all your letters to 
me, every one, even the first about the white violets. Do you 
remember that letter? It is so long ago now; no, you have for- 
gotten. It is only I who remember, because it was only I who 
cared, And I burned the locket you gave me with your hair in it. 
It felt like dying to burn it. Everything is all quite gone. But 
I can’t rest until you have sent me back my letters. I can’t trust 
you to burn them. I know what trusting to you means. Send 
them all back to me, and I will burn them myself. Only be 
quick, be quick, there is so little time. If they come when I am 
ill, some one else may read them. I hope if I live I shall never see 
your face again, and if I die I hope God will keep you away from 
me. Oh! I don’t mean it, Freddie, I don’t mean it, only I am so 
miserable that I don’t know what I write. God forgive you. I 
would too if I thought you cared whether I did or not. God for- 
give us both.—M.” 


John looked back at the cover of the packet. The Overleigh 
post-mark was blurred but legible. June the 8th, and the year 
——. It was his birthday! 

Her lover had sent back her letters, then, with those few harsh 
lines telling her she was wise in her generation. Even the last 
he had returned. And they had reached her on the morning of 
the day her child was born. Had it been a sunny day with no fire 
on the hearth, before which Lindo and Fritz now lay stretched, 
into which she could have dropped that packet? Had she not 
had time even to burn them? She had glanced at them, 
evidently. Had she been interrupted, and had she thrust them 
for the moment with her work into that drawer ? 

Futile inquiry. He should never know. And she had had 
her wish. She had been allowed to die, to hide herself away in 
the grave. John’s heart swelled with sorrowing pity as at the 
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sight of a child’s suffering. She had been very little more. She 
should have her other wish, too. 

He gathered up the letters and, stepping over the dogs, dropped 
them into the heart of the fire. They were in the safe keeping of 
the flames at last. They reached their destination at last, but a 
little late—twenty-eight years too late. 

And suddenly, as he watched them burn, like a thunder-bolt 
falling and tearing up the ground on which he stood, came the 
thought, “ Then I am illegitimate.” 





The minute-hand of the clock on the mantelpiece had made a 
complete circuit since John had dropped the letters into the fire, 
yet he had not stirred from the arm-chair into which he had 
staggered the moment afterwards. His fixed eyes looked straight 
in front of him. His lips moved at intervals. 

“T am illegitimate,” he said to himself over and over again. 

But no, it was a nightmare, an hallucination of illness. How 
many delusions he had had during the last few weeks! He should 
wake up presently and find he had been torturing himself for 
nothing. If only Mitty would come back! THe should laugh at 
himself presently. 

In the meanwhile, and as it were in spite of himself, certain 
facts were taking a new significance, were arranging themselves 
into an unexpected horrible sequence. Link joined itself to link, 
and lengthened to a chain. 

He remembered his father’s evident dislike of him; he 
remembered how Colonel Tempest had contested the succession 
when he died. As he had lost the case, John had supposed, when 
he came to an age to suppose anything, that the slander was without 
foundation, especially as Mr. Tempest had recognised him as his 
son. He had known of its existence, of course, but like the rest 
of the world had half forgotten it. That Lord Frederick Fane 
(evidently the Freddie of the letters) was even his supposed 
father had never crossed his mind. If he was like the Fanes, why 
should he not be so? He might as naturally resemble his 
mother’s as his father’s family. He recalled Colonel Tempest’s 
inveterate dislike of him, Archie’s thankless reception of anything 
and everything he did for him. 

“T believe,” said John in astonished recollection of divers 
passages between himself and them—‘I believe they think I know 
all the time, and am deliberately keeping them out.” 

That then was the reason why Mr. Tempest had not discarded 
him? To recognise him as his son was his surest means of striking 
at the hated brother who came next in the entail. 
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“T was made use of,” said John, grinding his teeth. 

It was no use fighting against it. This hideous, profane 
incredibility was the truth. Even without the letters to read over 
again he knew it was true. 

“Remember, if he casts it off, it is your’child.” The long dead 
lips still spoke. His mother had pronounced his doom herself. 

“T am illegitimate,” said John to himself. And he remembered 
Di and hid his face in his hands, while his mother simpered at 
him from the wall. The solid earth had failed beneath his feet. 

Let us beware how we sin, inasmuch as by,God’s decree we do not 
pay. We could almost conceive a right to do as we will if we 
could keep the penalty to ourselves, and pay to the uttermost 
farthing. But not from us is the inevitable payment required. 
The young, the innocent, the unborn smart for us, are made 
bankrupt for us; from them is exacted the deficit which we have 
left behind. The sins of the fathers are visited on the children 
heavily—heavily. 


CHarteR XXXIII. 


“ What name doth Joy most borrow 
When life is fair? 
‘ To-morrow.” 
George Eliot. 


On her hurried return to London, the morning after the 
ice carnival, Di found Mrs. Courtenay in that condition of illness, 
not necessarily dangerous, in which the linseed poultice and 
the steam kettle and the complexion of the beef-tea are the ob- 
jects of an all-absorbing interest to the exclusion of every other 
subject. 

Di was glad not to be questioned upon the one subject that was 
never absent from her thoughts. As Mrs. Courtenay became 
convalescent she was able to leave her for an hour or two, and 
pace in the quieter parts of Kensington Gardens. Happiness, like 
sorrow, is easier to bear out of doors, and Di had a lurking feeling 
that would hardly bear being put into words, but was none the 
worse company for that, that the crocuses and the first bird-note 
in the trees and the pale sky knew her secret and rejoiced with 
her. 

John would come to her. He was getting well, and the first 
day he could he would come to her, and tell her once more that he 
loved her. And she? Impossible, incredible as it seemed, she 
should tell him that she loved him too. Imagination stopped 
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short there. Everything after that was a complete blank. They 
would be engaged? They would be married? Other people 
who loved did so. Words, mere words, applicable to “ other 
people,” but not to her and John. Could such impossible 
happiness ever come about? Never, never. She must be mad 
to think of such a thing. It could not be. Yet it was so; it was 
coming, it was sure, this new, incomprehensible, dreaded happiness, 
of which, now that it was almost within her trembling hand, she 
hardly dared to think. 

“Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay one afternoon as she cam. in from 
her walk, “ there is a paragraph in the paper about John. He is 
going to contest at the general election in opposition to the 
present Radical member. Did he say anything about it while 
you were at Overleigh? It must have been arranged some 
time ago.” 

“No, granny, he did not mention it.” 

“T am glad he is taking part in politics at last. Itis time. I 
may not live to see it, but he will make his mark.” 

“Tam sure he will,” said Di. 

Mr. Courtenay looked in some perplexity at her grand-daughter. 
It seemed to her, from Di’s account, that she had taken John’s 
accident very placidly. She had not forgotten the girl’s apparent 
callousness when his life had been endangered in the mine. It was 
very provoking to Mrs. Courtenay that this beautiful creature, 
whom she had taken out for nearly four years, seemed to have too 
much heart to be willing to marry without love, and too little to 
fall genuinely in love. 

Mrs. Courtenay had gone to considerable expense in providing 
her with a new and becoming morning gown for that visit, and 
Di had managed to lose one of the lace handkerchiefs she had 
lent her, and had come back unengaged after all. Mrs. Courtenay, 
who had taken care to accept the invitation for her without 
consulting her, and had ordered the gown in spite of Di’s remon- 
strances, felt keenly that if Di had refused John, she had gone to 
that social gathering under false pretences. 

“Di,” she said, “I seldom ask questions, but I have been 
wondering during the last few days whether you have anything to 
tell me or not.” 

Considering that this was not a question, it was certainly couched 
in a form conducive to eliciting information. 

“T have and I have not,” said Di. “ Of course I know what you 
expected, but it did not happen.” 

“You mean John did not propose to you ?” 

“No, granny.” 
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Mrs. Courtenay was silent. She was prepared to be seriously 
annoyed with Di, and it seemed John was in fault after all. There 
is no relaxation for a natural irritability in being angry with a 
person a hundred miles off. 

“T think he meant to,” said Di, turning pink. 

Mrs. Courtenay saw the change of colour with surprise. 

“My dear,” she said, “do you care for him?” 

“ Yes,” said Di, looking straight at her grandmother. 

“T am very thankful,” said Mrs. Courtenay. “I have nothing 
left to wish for. I believe I have sometimes done you an injustice,” 
she said tremulously, after wiping her spectacles. “I thought 
you valued your own freedom and independence too much to 
marry. It is difficult to advise the young to give their love if they 
don’t want to. Yet, as one grows old, one sees that the very best 
things we women have lose all their virtue if we keep them to 
ourselves. Our love, if we withhold it, our freedomif we retain it— 
what are they later on in life but dead seed in our hands? Our 
best is ours only to give. Our part is to give it to some one who 
is worthy of it. I think John is worthy. I wish he had managed 
to speak, and that it were all settled.” 

“It is really settled,” said Di. ‘“ Now and then I feel frightened, 
and think I may have made a mistake, but I know all the time that is 
foolish. I am certain he cares for me, and I am quite sure he knows 
I care for him, granny ”—blushing furiously—“I often wish now 
that I had not said quite so many idiotic things about love and 
marriage before I knew anything about them. Do you remember 
how I used to favour you with my views about them?” 

“T don’t think they were exactly idiotic. Only the elect 
hesitate to pronounce opinions on subjects of which they are 
ignorant. I have heard extremely intelligent men say things quite 
as silly about housekeeping and the rearing of infants. You, like 
them, spoke according to your lights, which were small. I don’t 
know about charming men. ‘There are not any nowadays. But 
it is always 

‘... a pity when charming women 
Talk of things that they don’t understand.’” 


“We should not have many subjects of conversation if we did 
not,” said Di. 


And the old woman and the young one embraced each other with 
tears in their eyes. 
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CuarTer XXXIV. 
“Oh, well for him whose will is strong!”—Tennyson. 


Tuere come times in our lives when the mind lies broken on the 
revolving wheel of our thought. “I am illegitimate.” That was 
the one thought which made John’s bed for him at night, which 
followed him throughout the spectral day, until it brought him 
back to the spectral night again. 

It was a quiver in which were many poisoned arrows. Because the 
first that struck him was well nigh unbearable, the others did not 
fail to reach their mark. 

If he were nameless and penniless, he could not marry Di. That 
was the first arrow. Such marriages are possible only in books 
and in that sacred profession which, in spite of numerous instances 
to the contrary, believes that “'The Lord will provide.” Di would 
not be allowed to marry him, even if she were willing to doso. And 
after a time—a long time perhaps—she would marry some one else, 
possibly Lord Hemsworth. 

John writhed. He had set his heart on this woman. He had 
bent her strong will to love him, as a proud woman only can. She 
had been hard to win, but she was his as much as if they were 
already married ; his by right, as the living Galatea was by right 
the sculptor’s, who gave her marble heart the throbbing life and 
love of his own. 

“She is mine—I cannot give her up,” he said aloud. 

There was no voice, nor any that answered. 

Strange how the ploughshare turns up little tags and ends of 
forgotten rubbish buried by the mould of a few years’ dust. 

One utterance of Archie’s, absolutely forgotten till now, 
was continually recurring to John’s mind. Its barbed point 
rankled. 

“There must be a mint of money in an old barrack stuffed full 
of gimeracks like this. If ever I wanted a hundred or two I would 
trot out one of those little silver Johnnies in no time, if they were 
mine.” 

And he would. If the thought of what Colonel Tempest and 
Archie would achieve after his own death had stung John as 
Archie said that, how should he bear to stand by and see them do 
it? The books, the pictures, the family manuscripts which he 
was even then arranging, the jewels, the renowned diamond 
necklace that the Spanish Government had offered to buy from 
his grandfather, which he had hoped one day to clasp on Di’s 
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neck—all the possessions of the past but almost regal state of a 
great name, which he had kept with such a reverent hand—he 
should live to see them cast right and left, lost, sold, squandered, 
stolen. Archie would give the diamonds to the first actress 
who asked for them. Colonel Tempest would be equally “ open- 
handed.” 

As the days went on John shut his eyes to the pictures in the 
gallery as he passed through it. A mute suspense and reproach 
seemed to hang about the whole place. The Velasquez and the 
Titian peered at him. Tempest of the Red Hand clutched his 
sword hilt uneasily. Mieris’ old Dutchwoman seemed to have lost 
her interest in selling her marvellous string of onions to the little 
boy. Ribalta’s Spanish Jesuit fingered the red cross of Santiago 
embroidered on his breast, and looked askance at John. 

John turned back many times from the library door. The new 
books which he had had bound in exact reproduction of a beautiful 
old missal of the Tempest collection, and for the arrival of which 
he had been eagerly waiting, remained untouched in their packing 
cases. He could not look at them. 

Once he went into the dining-hall, unused when he was alone, 
and opened one of the ponderous shutters. The rich light pierced 
the solemn gloom, catching the silver sconces on the wall, and 
= silver figures standing in the carved niches above the fire- 
place. 

“You will not give us up,” they seemed to say; and the little 
Cavalier turned to his lady with a shake of his head. 

As John closed the shutter his eyes fell on the Tempest motto 
on the pane, “ Je le feray durant mavie” ; and it stabbed him like 
a knife. 

He went out into the open air like one pursued, and paced in 
the dead forest waiting for the spring. All he had held so sacred 
meant nothing then—nothing, nothing, nothing. 

The Tempest motto, round which he had bound his life, round 
which his most solemn convictions and aspirations had grown up, 
had nothing to do with him. He had been mocked. He, a name- 
less bastard, the offspring of a mere common intrigue, had been 
fooled into believing that he was John Tempest, the head of one 
of the greatest families in England; that Overleigh belonged to 
him, and he to it, as entirely as—nay, more than—his own hands 
and feet and eyes. 

It was as if he had been acting a serious part to the best of his 
ability on a stage with many others, and suddenly they had al! 
dropped their masks, and were grinning at him with satyr faces in 
grotesque attitudes, and he found that he alone had mistaken a 
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screaming farce, of which he was the butt, for a drama of which he 
had imagined himself one of the principal figures. 

John laughed a harsh wild laugh under the solemn overarching 
trees. Everything, himself included, had undergone a hideous 
distortion. His whole life was dislocated. His faith in God 
and man wavered. The keystone of his existence was gone 
from the arch, and the stones struck him as they fell round 
him. The confusion was so great that for the first few days he 
was incapable of action, incapable of reflection, incapable of any- 
thing. 

Mitty! That thought came next. That stung. He had 
nothing in the wide world which he could call his own, no roof for 
Mitty, no fire to warm her by. He was absolutely without means. 
His mother’s small fortune he had sunk in an annuity for Mr. 
Goodwin. What would become of Mitty ? How would she survive 
being uprooted from her little nest in the garret gallery? How 
would she bear to see her lamb turned adrift upon the world ? 
Mitty was growing old, and her faithful love for him would make 
the last years sorrowful which were so happy now. Oh, if he 
could only wait till Mitty died! 

John had not wept a tear for himself, but he hid his face 
against the trunk of one of the trees that were not his, and sobbed 
aloud at the thought of Mitty. 

And next day came a letter from Archie, saying that Colonel 
Tempest was at death’s door in one of the London hospitals, owing 
to having accidentally shot himself with a revolver. John sent 
money, much more than was actually necessary, and drew breath. 
Nothing could be done until Colonel Tempest was either conva- 
lescent or dead. He was reprieved from telling Mitty anything 
for the moment. 

And as the spring was just beginning to whisper to the 
sleeping earth, and the buds of the horse-chestnut to grow white 
and woolly beneath the nursery windows, as John had seen them 
many and many a time—how or why I know not, but with the 
waking of the year Mitty began to fail. 

She had never been ill in John’s recollection. She had had “a 
bone in her leg” occasionally, but excepting that mysterious ailment 
and a touch of rheumatism in later years, Mitty had always been 
quite well. She was not actually ill now, but 

It was useless to tell her not to “do” her nurseries herself, 
and to positively forbid her to wash his socks and handkerchiefs. 
Mitty worked exactly the same; and John with an ache at his 
heart came indoors every day in time for nursery tea, and Mitty 
made him buttered toast, and was happy beyond words; but I 
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think her eyesight must have begun to fail her, or she would have 
seen how grey and haggard the face of her “lamb” became as the 
days went by. 


Who shall say when a thought begins? Long before we see it 
it was there, but our eyes were holden. “ L'amour commence par 
Vombre.” So do many things besides love. 

The letters were destroyed. When did John think of that first, 
or rather, when did he first hear it whispered? Why was his 
mind always going back to that? 

He would not have burned them if he had taken time to con- 
sider, but the first impulse to do with them as their writer had 
herself intended had been acted upon before he had even though t 
of their bearing upon himself and others. 

At any rate they were gone—quite gone—sprinkled to the four 
winds of heaven. 

There was no other proof. 

And his—no, not his father—Mr. Tempest, who knew all about 
him, had intended him to be his heir. He had left him his name 
and his place, with a solemn charge to do his duty by them. 

“T have done it,” said John to himself, “as those two would 
never have done. Shall I let all go to rack and ruin now? If 
I was not born a Tempest I have become one. I am one, and if I 
marry one my children will be Tempests, and those two fools wil! 
not be suffered to pull Overleigh stone from stone, and drag a 
great name into the dust; as they would, as they assuredly 
would, Had not Mr. Tempest foreseen this when he exacted that 
solemn promise from John on his death-bed to uphold the honour 
of the family? Could he break that promise? And through the 
vain sophistries, upsetting them all, a mad cry rang, “ Di loves 
me! She loves me at last! I cannot give her up!” 

The challenge was thrown out into the darkness. No one took 
it up. 

A fierce restlessness laid hold on John. He rushed up to 


_ London several times to hear how Colonel Tempest was going on. 


Each time he told himself that he was going to see Di. But 
although the first time he went to Colonel Tempest’s lodgings 
the servant informed him that Di was with her father, he did not 
ask to see her. Each time he came back without having dared to 
go to the little house in Kensington. He could not meet those 
grave clear eyes with the new gentleness in them that went to 
his head like wine. He knew they would make him forget 
everything, everything except that he loved her, and would sell 
his very soul for her. 
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Time stopped. In all this enormous interval the buds of the 
horse-chestnut had not yet burst to green. It was ages since he 
had seen the first primrose, and yet to-day, as he walked in the 
woods on the day after his return from another futile journey to 
London, they were all out in the forest still. 

And something stirred within him that had not deigned to take 
notice of all his feverish asseverations and wanderings, that had 
not rebuked him, that had not even listened when he had said 
repeatedly that he could not give up Di. 

By an invisible hand the challenge was taken up, and John 
knew the time of conflict was at hand. 

He walked on and on, not knowing where he went, past the 
forest and the meadow-land, and away over the rolling moors, 
with only Lindo for his companion. 

At last his newly returned strength failing him, he threw 
himself down in the dry wind-swept heather. He had not 
outstripped his thoughts. This was the appointed place. He 
knew it even as he flung himself down. His hour was come. 

It was an April afternoon, pale and bleak. The late frost had 
come back, and had silenced the birds. One only deeply in love, 
somewhere near at hand, but invisible, repeated plaintively over and 
over again a small bird-name in the silence of the shrinking spring. 

And John’s heart said over and over again one little word— 

“Di, Di, Di!” 

There are some sacrifices which partake of the nature of self- 
mutilation. That is why principle often falls before the 
onslaught of a deep human passion, which is nothing but the 
rebellion of human nature brought to bay, against the execution 
upon itself of that dread command of the spiritual nature, “If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 

To give up certain affections is with some natures to give up 
all possibility of the quickening into life of that latent maturer 
self that craves for existence in each one of us. It is to take, for 
better, for worse, a more meagre form of life, destitute, not of 
happiness, perhaps, but of those common joys and sorrows which 
most of all bind us in sympathy with our fellow-men. What 
marriage in itself is to the majority, the love of one fellow- 
creature, and one only, is to the few. To a few, happily a very 
few, there is only one hand that can minister among the pressure 
of the crowd. There was none other woman in the world for 
John, save only Di. Sayings common to vulgarity, profaned by 
every breach of promise case, can yet be true sometimes. 

“Di, Di, Di!” said John. 

He tried to recall her face, but he could not. When they were 
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together he had not seen her ; he had only felt her presence, only 
trembled at each slight movement of her hands. He always 
watched them when he was talking to her. He knew every 
movement of those strong, slender hands by heart. She had a 
little way of opening and shutting her left hand as she talked. 
He smiled even now as he thought of it. And she had a certain 
wave in her hair just above the ear, that was not the same over 
the other ear. But her face—no, he could not see her face. 

He tried again. They were sitting once again, he and she, not 
very near, nor very far apart, in the low entresol room at 
Overleigh. He could see her now. She was arranging the lilies 
of the valley, and he was saying to himself, as he watched her 
with his chin in his hands, “This is only the beginning. There 
will be many times like this, only dearer and sweeter than this.” 

Many times! That deep conviction had proved as false as all 
the rest—as false as everything else which he had trusted. 

And all in a moment as he looked, as he remembered, was it 
endurance, was it principle, that seemed to snap ? 

He set his teeth and ground his heel into the earth. Agony 
had come upon him. Passion, writhing in torment, rose gigantic 


without warning and seized him in a Titan grip. It was a duel to 
the death. 


John sat motionless in the solitude of the heather. The bird 
was silent. On either hand the level moors met the level sky. 
Lindo walked in and out in semi and total eclipse near at hand, 
now emerging life-size upon a hillock, now visible only as an 
erect travelling tail amid the heather. The sun came faintly out. 
There was a little speech of bees, a little quivering among the 
poised spears of the tall bleached grasses against the sky. 

Time passed. 

John’s was not the easy faith which believes that in another 
world what has been given up in this will be restored a thousand- 
fold. The hope of future reward had no more power to move 
him than the fear of future punishment. ‘The heaven of rewards 
of which those speak who have authority, would be no heaven at 
all to many; a place from which the noblest would turn away. 
Love worthy of the name, even down here, gives all, asking 
nothing back. 

John did not try to define even to himself the faith by which 
he had lived so far; but as the veiled sun stooped near and 
nearer to the west, he began to see, as clearly as he saw the 
sword-grass shaking against the sky, that he was about to remain 
true to it, or be false to it for ever, 
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Perhaps that faith was more than anything else a stern 
allegiance to the Giver of that law within the heart which 
independent natures ever recognise as the only true authority ; 
which John had early elected to obey, which he had obeyed with 
ease, till now. He had been condemned by many as a free- 
thinker; for to be obedient to the divine prompting has ever 
been stigmatised as lawlessness by those who are obedient to a 
written code. John had no code. 

Yet God, who made (if the tourists who cheaply move in 
flocks on beaten highways could only believe it) those solitary, 
isolated natures, knew what He was about. And to those to 
whom little human guidance is vouchsafed He adds courage, and 
that self-reliance which comes only of a deep-rooted faith in a 
God who will not keep silence, who will not leave the traveller 
journeying towards Him unpiloted upon a lonely shore, or 
ultimately suffer His least holy one to see corruption. 

John looked wildly round him, Even nature seemed to have 
turned against him. It spoke of peace when there was no peace. 
For nature has no power to mitigate the bitterness of that cup of 
self-surrender which even Christ Himself, beneath the kindred 
stars of still Gethsemane, prayed might pass from Him. 

John hid his conyulsed face in his hands. 

The crises of life have their hour of loneliness and prostration, 
their agony and bloody sweat. That cup which may not pass, 
how ennobling it is to read of in the lives of others, how 
interesting to theorise upon in our own; how appalling in actual 
experience, when it is in our hands to drink or to refuse; 


refusing for ever with it, if we accept it not, the hand of Him. 
who offers it ! 


The solemn world of grey earth and sky waited. The light in 
the west waited. How much longer were they to wait? How 
much longer would this bowed figure sway itself to and fro? 

“T will do it!” said John suddenly, and with a harsh 
inarticulate cry he flung himself down on his face among the 
heather, clutching the soft earth ; for the Hand of the God whom 
he would not deny was heavy on him. 
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Cuarter XXXY. 


“The dead abide with us! Though stark and cold 
Earth seems to grip them, they are with us still. 
They have forged our chains of being for good or ill.” 
Mathilde Blind. 


JouNn was late. Mitty looked out several times to see if he were 
eoming, and then put down the tea-cake to the fire. 

At last his step came slowly along the garret gallery, and 
Lindo, who approved of nursery tea, walked in first, his dignity 
somewhat impaired by a brier hanging from his back flounce. 

John saw the firelight through the open door, and the figure 
in the low chair waiting for him. She had heard him coming, 
and was getting stiffly up to make the tea. 

“ Mitty, you should not wait for me,” he said, sitting down in 
his own place by the fire. 

Would they let her keep the brass kettle and her silver tea- 
pot?’ Yes, no doubt they would; but somebody would have to 
ask. He supposed he should be that somebody. Everything 
she possessed had been bought by himself with other people’s 
money. 

He let the tea last as long as possible. If Lindo had more than 
his share of tea-cake, no one was the wiser. At last Mitty cleared 
away, and sat down in the rocking-chair. 

“ Don’t light the candles, Mitty.” 

“Why not, my dear? I can’t be settin’ with my hands before 
me, and holes in your socks a shame to be seen.” 

John came and sat down on the floor beside her, and leaned his 
head against her. 

“Never mind the socks just now. There is something I want 
to talk to you about.” 

He looked at the fire through the bars of the high nursery 
fender, and something in its glimmer, seen from so near the floor 
through the remembered pattern of the wires which he had lost 
sight of for twenty years, suddenly recalled the times when he 
had sat on the hearthrug, as he was sitting now, with his head 
against Mitty’s knee, confiding to her what he would do when he 
was @ man. 

“Do you remember, Mitty,” he said, “ how I used to tell you 
that when I grew up you should ride in a carriage, and have a 
gold brooch, and a clock that played a tune?” 

“T remember, my darling; and how, next time Charles went 
into York, you give him all you had, and half-a-crown it was, to 
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buy me a brooch, and the silly staring fool went and spent it, and 
brought back that great thing with the mock stones in. And you 
was as pleased as pleased. Eh! I was angry with Charles for 
taking your bits of money; and all he said was, ‘ Well, Mrs. 
Emson, I went to a many shops, and I give five shillin’s for it so 
as to get a big un.’” 

“T remember it,” said John. “It was about the size of a small 
poultice. And so Charles paid half. Good old Charles! I seem 
to have been much deceived in my youth.” 

His deep-set eyes watched the fire, watched the semblance of a 
little castle in the heart of the glow. Mitty was quite happy with 
her darling’s head against her knee. 

** When the castle falls in I will tell her,” said John to himself. 

But the fire had settled itself. The castle held. At last Mitty 
put out her hand and gave it a poke—not with the brass poker, 
of course, but with a little black slave which did that polished 
aristocrat’s work for it. 

“Mitty,” said John, “I am not so rich now as when I was in 
pinafores; and even then, you see, the brooch was not bought with 
my own money. Charles gave half. I have never given you any- 
thing that was paid for with my ownmoney. I have been spending 
other people’s all my life.” 

“Why, bless your dear heart!” said Mitty; “and who gave 
me my silver teapot, I should like to know, and the ivory 
workbox, and that very kettle a-staring you in the face, and 
the Wedgwood tea-things, and—and everything, if it was 
not you?” 

John did not answer ; his face twitched. 

The bars of the fender were blurred. The brass kettle, instead 
of staring him in the face, melted quite away. 

Mitty stroked his head and face. 

“Cryin’!” she said—“my lamby cryin’ !” 

“‘ Not for myself, Mitty.” 

‘Who for, then? For that Miss Dinah ?” 

“No, Mitty, for you. This is no home for you and me.” 
He took her hard hand and rubbed his cheek against it. “It 
belongs to Colonel Tempest. I am not my father’s son, Mitty.” 

“Well, my precious,” said Mitty soothingly, in no wise dis- 
composed by what John feared would have quite overwhelmed her, 
“and if your poor mammy did say as much to me when she was 
light-headed, when her pains was on her, there’s no call to fret 
about that, seeing it’s a long time ago, and her dead and all. 
Poor thing! I can see her now, with her pretty eyes and her little 
hands, and she'd put her head against me, and say, ‘Nursey’ 
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(Nursey I was to her), ‘I’m not fit neither to live nor to die.’ 
Many and many’s the night I’ve roared to think of her after she 
was gone, when you was asleep in your crib. But there’s no need 
for you to fret, my deary.” 

John’s heart contracted. Mitty knew also. Oh, if he might 
but have started life knowing what even Mitty knew! 

“They'd no business to marry her to Mr. Tempest,” continued 
Mitty, shaking her head, “and she, poor thing, idolising that 
black Lord Fane, as was her first cousin. It wasn’t likely, after 
that, she’d settle to Mr. Tempest, who was as light as tow; it 
was against nature. She never took a bit of interest in him, nor 
him in her neither, that I could see. A hard man he was, too— 
a hard man. She sent for him when she was dying; she would 
not see him while there was any chance. ‘Forgive me,’ she 
says; she says it over and over, me holding her up. ‘I wouldn’t 
ask it if I was staying, but I’m doing the best I can by dying. 
It’s not much to make up, but it’s the best Ican. And, she says, 
‘don’t think, Jack, as all women are bad like me. There’s a many 
good ones as ’ull make you happy yet when I’m gone.’ I can see 
him now, standing by her, looking past her out of the window 
with his face like a flint. ‘I’ve known two false ones,’ he says ; 
and he went away without another word. And she says after a 
bit to me, ‘I’ve always been frightened at the very thought of 
dying, but it’s living I’m frightened of now.’ Eh! Master John, 
your poor mammy! She did repent. And Mr. Tempest sent for 
me to the library after the funeral, and he says, ‘Promise me, 
nurse, that you'll never repeat what your mistress said tome when 
she was not herself.’ And he looked hard at me, and I promised. 
And I’ve never breathed it to any living soul, not to one, I 
haven’t, from that day to this.” - 

“T found it out three weeks ago,” said John. “And as I am 
not Mr. Tempest’s son, everything I have belongs by right to 
Colonel Tempest, the next heir, not to me. Overleigh is not 
mine; it never was mine.” 

But Mitty could not be made to understand what his mother’s 
frailty had to do with John. When at last she grasped the idea 
that John would make known the fact that he was not his 
father’s son, she was simply incredulous that her lamb could do 
such a thing—could bring shame upon his own mother. No, 
whatever else he might do, he would never do that. Why, Mrs. 
Alcock would know; and friends as she was with Mrs. Alcock, 
and had been for years, such a word had never passed her lips. 
And the people in the village, and the tradespeople, and Jones 
and Evans from York, who were putting up the new curtains— 
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everybody would know. Mitiy became quite agitated. Surely, 
surely, he’d never tell against his poor mother in her grave. 

“Mitty,” said John, forcing himself to repeat what it had been 
difficult enough to say once, “don’t you see that I can’t stay here 
and keep what is not mine? Nothing is mine if I am not Mr. 
Tempest’s son. I ought never to have been called so. We must 
go away.” 

But Mitty was perplexed. 

“Not to that great weary house in London,” she said anxiously, 
“with every spot of water to carry up from the bottom?” 

“That is not mine either,” said John in despair, rising to his 
feet and standing before her. “Oh, Mitty, try and understand. 
Nothing is mine—nothing, nothing, nothing; not even the clothes 
Ihave on. I am a beggar.” 

Mitty looked at him in a dazed way. She could not understand, 
but she could believe. Her chin began to tremble. 

It was almost a relief to see at last the tears which he had 
dreaded from the first. ‘ My lamb a beggar,” she said over and 
over again; and she cried a little, but not much. Mitty was 
getting old, and she was not able to realise a change—a change 
so incomprehensible as this. 

“But we need not be unhappy,” said John, kneeling down by 
her and putting his arms roundher. ‘“ We shall be together still. 
Wherever I go you will go with me. I don’t know yet where it 
will be, but we shall have a little home together somewhere, just 
you and I; and you'll do my socks and handkerchiefs, won’t you, 
Mitty ? and”—John controlled his voice, but he hid his face in 
her lap that she might not see it—“ we'll be so happy together.” 
At the moment I think John would have given up heaven itself to 
make that hour smooth to Mitty. ‘And your cakes, Mitty,” he 
went on hoarsely. ‘They are better than any one else’s. You 
shall have a little kitchen, and you will make the cakes yourself, 
won’t you? and the”—his voice stumbled heavily—‘ the rock 
buns.” 

“My precious,” said Mitty, sobbing, “don’t you fret yourself! 
I can make a many things besides them; Albert puddings and 
moulds, and them little cheese straws, and a sight of things. 
There’s a deal of work in my old hands yet. It’s only the spring 
us has took the starch out of me. I always feel a sinking in the 
spring. Lord, my darling, the times and times again I’ve been 
settin’ here just dithering with a mossel of crotchet, or idling over 
a bit of reading, and wishing you was having a set of night-shirts 
to make!” 


Love had found out the way. John had appealed to the right 
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instinct. Mitty was already busying herself with a future in 
which she should minister to her child’s comfort, and John saw, 
with a relief that was half a pang, that the calamity of his life 
held hardly any place in the heart that loved him so much. 

“Tve a sight of things,” continued Mitty, wiping her eyes. 
“ Books and pictures and cushions put away. My precious shall 
not go short. And there’s two pair of linen sheets as I bought 
with my own money, and pillow-slips to match, and six silver tea- 
spoons and one dessert. My lamb shall have things comfortable 
about him.” 

She fell to communing with herself. John did not speak. 

“Tl leave my places tidy,” said Mitty. “Tidy I didn’t find 
‘em, but tidy Tl leave ’em. I can’t go till after the spring 
cleaning, Master John. I'll never trust that Fanny to do the 
scrubbing unless I’m behind her. I caught her washing round 
the mats instead of under only last week.” 

John felt unable to enter into the question of the spring 
cleaning. There was another silence. 

At last Mitty said defiantly, “And I shall take your moroccy 
shoes, and your little chair as I give you myself. I don’t care 
what anybody says, I shall take em, and the old ’orse and the 
Noey’s ark.” 

“Tt will be all right,” said John, getting slowly to his feet ; 
“nobody will want to have them, or anything of mine,” and he 
kissed her and went out. 

He went to the library and sat down by the fire. 

The resolution and aspiration of a few hours ago—where were 
they now? He felt broken in body and soul. 

Lindo came in, nibbled John’s elbow, and scrutinised the fire. 
John scratched him absently on the top of his back between the 
tufts. 

“Lindo,” he said, “ the world is a hard place to live in.” 

But Lindo, bulging with an unusual allowance of tea-cake, 
and winnowing the air with an appreciative hind leg, did not 
think so. 























“Lamb's Duchess”; Margaret Duchess of Uewcastle. 


“Tur whole story of this lady is a romance, and all she does is 
romantic,” wrote Pepys of the subject of this paper, whom some 
of her contemporaries irreverently styled “Mad Madge of New- 
castle,” while later critics thought so highly of her that, in ‘A 
Vision of Female Poets’ * Shakespeare and Milton are repre- 
sented as respectfully helping her to alight from her Pegasus. 
The imputation of insanity probably troubled the Duchess but 
little ; she would console herself with the reflection that “ great 
wits are sure to madness near allied;” and if, as some of her 
biographers assert, her devoted loyalty to her husband, in the 
extremely disloyal court of Charles II., earned her the nickname 
of “ Mad Madge,” it becomes a title of honour. 

There is no indication of madness in the laurel-crowned and 
graceful portrait prefixed to her ‘ Description of a New World; ’ 
simply robed, reclining easily in her chair, and absorbed in 
reflection, she looks an ideal young Muse—grave, calm, with 
firmly-closed lips, rounded cheeks and chin, wavy hair flowing 
over a beautiful throat, and large, dark, earnest eyes. The 
engraving, published in 1799 by Harding, is very fine. It is 
obviously taken from the large family group representing the 
Duchess with the Duke and his children, which forms the frontis- 
piece to “ Nature’s Picture drawn by Fancie’s Pencil.’ 

The writings of the Duchess in extenso by no means commend 
themselves to a busy and practical age, but such of them as record 
her own and her husband’s experiences can never lose their 
interest ; while shrewd observations and poetic fancies are mingled 
with even her wildest speculations. Two comparatively recent 
editors have laid very judicious selections from her folios before 
the public, but there are still good gleanings left for those whe 
refer to the originals,} though it must be admitted, that a great 

* *Connoisseur,’ vol. ii., p. 265, edit. 1774. 


t ‘Lives of William Cavendishe, Duke of Newcastle, and his Wife,’ 
edited by M. A. Lower, 1856; and ‘The Cavalier and his Lady’ (Golder 
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deal of chaff has to be winnowed away before the precious grain 
is discovered. 

Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Lucas, was born at St. 
John’s, near Colchester. She does not give the year, but it is 
supposed to have been about 1624. She was the youngest of 
eight children, of whom she writes, “there was not anyone 
crooked nor anyways deformed, neither were they dwarfish nor of 
giant-like stature, but every way proportionable, well-featured, 
clear complexions, brown hair, sound teeth, plain speeches, tunable 
voices—I mean not so much to sing, as in speaking.” 

Sir Thomas Lucas died when Margaret was an infant, and she 
only knew him by reputation as a gallant and unfortunate gentle- 
man (“which title,” she says, “is given and grounded by merit, 
not by princes; and ’tis the act of time, not favour”). “One Mr. 
Brooks” did him an injury: “my father by honour challenged 
him, with valour fought him and in justice killed him,” on which 
Lord Cobham, who was the protector, and as some suppose the 
brother, of the fallen man, used his influence with Queen Eliza- 
beth to send Sir Thomas into an exile which only terminated 
with her life. He did not long survive his recall to England 
on the accession of James I. Lady Lucas is described by her 
daughter with love and veneration : 


“Her beauty was beyond the ruin of time. She had a well-favoured 
loveliness in her face, a pleasing sweetness in her countenance, and 2 
well-tempered complexion, neither too red nor too pale, even to her dying 
hour, although in years; and by her dying one might think Death was 
enamoured of her, for he embraced her in a sleep, and so gently as if he 
were afraid to hurt her.” * 


After the death of Sir Thomas Lucas, his widow “made her 
house her cloister, enclosing herself, as it were, therein, for she 
seldom went abroad except to church.” 

Her whole life was devoted to the education of her children, 
and the careful management of the estates which would ultimately 
become theirs. The sons of the house, whose education was 
complete while Margaret was still a child, “loved virtue, en- 
deavoured merit, practised justice and spoke truth; they were 


Treasury Series), edited by Edward Jenkins, which does not give the life 
of the Duke, but selections from the works of both, including the auto- 
biography of the Duchess. In the passages quoted in this paper, 
Mr. Jenkins’s plan of modernizing spelling and the use of capital letters, 
has been adopted. 

* «The Cavalier and his Lady ’ (Macmillan, 1872), p. 49. 
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constantly loyal and truly valiant.” Both scholars and soldiers 
from early youth— 


“their practice was, when they met together, to exercise themselves with 
fencing, wrestling, and shooting; for I observed they did seldom hawk or 
hunt, and very seldom or never dance or play on music, saying it was too 
effeminate for masculine spirits. Neither had they skill or did use to 
play, for aught I could hear, at cards or dice or the like games; nor given 
to any vice, as I did know.” 5 


The daughters “were bred virtuously, modestly, civilly and 
honourably.” Lady Lucas, unlike those mothers of the period, 
who by the testimony of Lady Jane Grey and others ruled by 
fear, and punished their shrinking children with “nips and 
pinches,” was both tender and firm. 


“My mother,” says Margaret, “naturally did strive to please and 
delight her children, not to cross or torment them, terrifying them with 
threats or lashing them with slavish whips; instead of threats reason was 
used to persuade us, and instead of lashes the deformities of vice were 
discovered, and the graces and virtues were presented to us.” 


In like manner the wise mother refrained from undue economy, 
never restricting her children in “ honest pleasures and harmless 
delights,” lest, “if she bred us with needy necessity, it might 
chance to create in us mean thoughts and base actions, which she 
knew my father as well as herself did abhor.” 

She brought them up “in plenty, not only for necessity, 
convenience, and decency, but for delight and superfluity . . . as 
for our garments, my mother did not only delight to see us neat 
and cleanly, fine and gay, but rich and costly. Maintaining us to 
the height of her estate, but not beyond it.” 

So excellent was her management, that, says Margaret: 


“ Although after my father’s death the estate was divided between my 
mother and her sons, paying a sum of money for portions to her daughters 
either at the day of their marriage or when they should come of age, yet 
by reason she and her children agreed with a mutual consent, all their 
affairs were managed so well, as she lived not in a much lower condition 
than when my father lived, and was never in debt, being rather before- 
hand with the world, buying all with ready money, not on the score.” 


For tutors, she says, in singing, dancing, writing and the like, 
they had “all sorts of virtuosos,” but “rather for formality than 
benefit,” as Lady Lucas thought the formation of her children’s 
characters more important than accomplishments. Their pastimes 
were “to read, write, work and walk with each other.” 

There was such perfect harmony in the family at St. John’s 
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that even after several of its members were happily married,* they 
lived with Lady Lucas when she was in the country ; and though 
in London they were “ dispersed into several houses of their own, 
yet for the most part they met every day, feasting each other like 
Job’s children.” In winter they made parties to visit the theatres, 
or drove about London in their coaches “to see the concourse of 
people, and in the spring time to visit the Spring Garden, Hyde 
Park, and the like places, and sometimes they would have music 
and sup in barges upon the water.” 


“I observed,” continued Margaret, “they did seldom make visits, nor 
ever went abroad with strangers in their company, but only themselves in 
a flock together, agreeing so well that there seemed but one mind amongst 
them. And not only my own brothers and sisters agreed so, but my 
brothers- and sisters-in-law. And their children, although but young, had 
the like agreeable natures and affectionate dispositions.” 


The civil war broke up this happy circle. Lady Lucas was 
forced from her house, says her daughter, 


“by reason she and her children were loyal to the King, for which they 
plundered her and them of all their goods, plate, jewels, money, corn, 
cattle, and the like—cut down their woods, pulled down their houses, and 
sequestered them from their lands and livings. In such misfortunes 
my mother was of an heroic spirit, in suffering patiently when there was 
no remedy, and being industrious where she thought she could help. She 
was of a grave behaviour, and such a majestic grandeur continually hung 
about her that it would strike a kind of awe into beholders, and command 
respect from the rudest (I mean the rudest of civilized people—I mean 
not such people as plundered her and used her cruelly, for they would 
have pulled God out of Heaven had they had power, as they did Royalty 
out of his throne),.” f 


At this time, to the surprise and even grief of her family, 
Margaret, the youngest, shyest, and most studious (or rather, 
perhaps, meditative, for she admits that her “ study of books was 
little,” though she would walk alone for hours “in a musing, 
considering, contemplative manner”) of them all, announced her 
wish to join the Queen at Oxford, hearing that she had not the 
same number of maids of honour as formerly. The romantic 
and generous spirit of her house prompted this impulse. She 
had not been attracted by Court gaieties and splendour, but 
when the throne was shaken her loyalty shone out. She could 
not fight for the King like her gallant brothers, but she could 


* Lord Lucas married the daughter of Sir Christopher Neville; Sir 
Thomas Lucas, the daughter of Sir John Byron (an ancestor of the poet) ; 
the daughters married Sir Peter Killigrew, Sir William Waller, and 
Sir Edmund Pye. 


t ‘The Cavalier and his Lady ’ (Macmillan, 1872), pp. 48, 49. 
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offer her dutiful service to the Queen, flying in distress from her 
enemies. 

Lady Lucas understood her child, and did not oppose her 
resolution, although she let her go with pain. But the brothers 
and sisters were less easily reconciled, “‘ by reason,” says Margaret, 
“T had never been from home and seldom out of their sight.” 
They feared that her inexperience might lead her to act to her 
own disadvantage, “which indeed I did,” she confesses, “for I 
was so bashful when out of my mother’s, brothers’ and sisters’ 
sight, whose presence used to give me confidence, thinking I could 
not do amiss whilst any one of them were by, for I knew they 
would gently reform me if I did.” This reserve and self- 
distrust made Margaret, with all her beauty and talent, un- 
popular in the Queen’s circle. She was studying character, 
observing and pondering, and in her grave young mind reprobating 
levity and worldliness; and the courtiers who felt those serious eyes 
upon them tried to avenge themselves by turning her into ridicule. 
“ Being dull,” by which she apparently means quiet, “fearful and 
bashful,” she says she heeded only “what belonged to my loyal 
duty and my honest reputation. . . . insomuch as I was thought 
a natural fool.” 

This state of things became so painful to young Mistress Lucas 
that she soon wished to return to her mother, or to one of her 
married sisters, Lady Pye, with whom she often lived when in 
London, and whom she “loved with a supernatural affection.” 
But Lady Lucas disapproved of a step which would have looked 
like caprice or irresolution, and counselled her daughter to 
remain, “ though I put her to more charges than if she had kept 
me at home, and she maintained me so that I was in a condition 
rather to lend than to borrow, which courtiers usually are not.” 
In obedience to her mother’s advice, Margaret Lucas, instead of 
returning home, accompanied Henrietta Maria to France, and so 
decided her own fate, there meeting her future husband. 

William Cavendish was born in 1592 (his wife, with her persistent 
disregard of dates, does not mention the year), and on leaving 
Cambridge, having been made a Knight of the Bath at sixteen, 
accompanied Sir William Wotton when sent as Ambassador to the 
Duke of Savoy. Returning to England, he married Elizabeth 
Basset of Blore, “by whom was added a great part to his estate.” 
Honours were heaped upon him by King James and his successor, 
which, however, entailed costly recogrition, for when the latter 
monarch went to Scotland, he was entertained at Welbeck “in 
such an excess of feasting, as had scarce ever been known in 
England.” Ben Jonson’s Masque, ‘ Love’s Welcome at Welbeck,’ 
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was written for this visit, and ‘ Love’s Welcome at Bolsover,’ for 
“a more stupendous entertainment, to the King and Queen, given 
in the following year, which no man ever after in those days 
imitated.” * The two visits cost the host £20,000. 

In 1638, the then Earl of Newcastle was summoned to Court and 
made Privy Councillor, and Governor to the Prince of Wales. 

Strong personal regard, combined with the principle of 
loyalty, attached him to the Stuarts at all costs and hazards; but 
it is not possible here to follow in detail the series of sacrifices and 
exertions on behalf of Charles which, from 1641 to 1644, 
dissipated his fortune and nearly broke his heart. His second 
wife adds many picturesque touches to her narrative of this period, 
such as “the dismal sight of the horse of His Majesty’s right wing, 
which out of a panic fear, had left the field and run away with all 
the speed they could ; and though my lord made them stand once, 
yet they immediately took themselves to their heels again, and killed 
even those of their own party that endeavoured to stop them; ” 
and an encounter with a Scots regiment of foot, “in which my 
lord himself killed three with his page’s half-leaden sword, for he 
had no other left him; and though all the gentlemen in particular 
offered him their swords, yet my lord refused to take a sword 


of any of them.” + He was a gallant soldier, and a most zealous 


and indefatigable servant of the King; but the royal cause was 


hopeless, and, according to Clarendon, “transported with passion 
and despair,” at the way in which the army he had with such 
difficulty raised had been “thrown away,” he left England after 
the battle of Marston Moor. His wife had died in 1643, and he 
was only accompanied by his-two sons, his brother, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, and some friends. All the money with which his 
steward could provide him was ninety pounds, and it is not 
surprising to learn that on landing at Hamburg he had to dismiss 
some of his servants and to travel by waggon instead of coach. 
However, he managed to obtain more money} with which in the 
following year he proceeded to Paris, where he immediately “ went 
to tender his humble duty.” to Queen Henrietta Maria. There 
he for the first time met the young maid of honour, of whose 
beauty and talents he had heard much from her eldest brother, 


* ‘Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion,’ vol. i., p. 167. 

t ‘ Life of William, Duke of Newcastle,’ by Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle, edited by Mark Anthony Lower. Russell Smith, 1872, pp. 61-63. 

{ Partly by pawning his late wife’s jewels. He had, as one of the 
Royalist leaders, been excluded from pardon by the Parliament, and his 


estates had been confiscated. They were in part restored to him (strange 
to say) after the return of Charles the Second. 
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Lord Lucas, his friend and comrade. The Duke—or rather, as he 
was then, the Marquis—was handsome, with a dignified and noble 
carriage, and a thoughtful amiable expression; his reputation for 
chivalrous and self-sacrificing loyalty had preceded him. His 
behaviour, says Margaret, was such “that it might be a pattern 
for all gentlemen. Courtly, civil, easy and free, without formality 
or constraint, and yet hath something in it of grandeur, that 
causes an awful respect towards him.” They were mutually at- 
tracted at once, and after he had stayed in Paris some little time, 
“ he was pleased,” she says, simply, “ to take some particular notice 
of me, and express more than an ordinary affection for me, inso- 
much that he proposed to choose me for his second wife,” and in 
her autobiographic sketch * she adds— 


“ Though I did dread marriage, and shunned men’s company as much 
as I could, yet I could not nor had not the power to refuse him, by reason 
my affections were fixed on him, and he was the only person I ever was in 
love with. . . . Neither title, wealth, power nor person, could entice me to 
love; but my love was honest and honourable, being placed upon merit. 
Which affection joyed at the fame of his worth, was pleased with delight 
in his wit, was proud of the respect he used to me, and triumphed in the 
affection he professed for me. Those affections he hath confirmed to me 
by a deed of time, sealed by constancy, and assigned by an unalterable 


decree of his promise; which makes me happy in despite of Fortune’s 
frowns.” 


And Fortune frowned darkly on the early days of the marriage, 
for Margaret tells us that her husband, having no estate or 
means left to maintain himself and his family, “ was necessitated 
to seek for credit, and live upon the courtesy of those that were 
pleased to trust him. Which though they did for some while, 
and shewed themselves very civil to my lord, yet they grew 
weary at length.” To such straits were the bride and bride- 
groom then reduced that their steward announced that he was 
not able to provide a dinner for them, the creditors being 
resolved to trust them no longer. On this, observes the patient 
bride: “ My lord, being always a great master of his passions, 
showed himself not in any manner troubled, but in a pleasant 
manner told me that I must of necessity pawn my clothes to 
make as much money as would procure a dinner.” The poor 
young wife had to confess that her scanty wardrobe would not 
answer the purpose, and asked her waiting-maid to pawn “some 
small toys” which she had given her. This was done, and, forti- 


* For the future it seems unnecessary to ‘distinguish between short 
passages taken from the Lives of the Duke and Duchess. Both are con- 
tained in one volume of the ‘ Library of Old Authors.’ 
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fied by the meal, the Marquis presented himself before his 
creditors, and, “by his civil deportment and persuasive argu- 
ments,” induced them not only to furnish him with goods, but to 
lend him money to redeem the pledged “ toys.” The Marchioness 
then sent her waiting-maid to England, to ask Lord Lucas to 
forward her slender dowry, reduced by the losses to which her 
family had been subjected. Thither also the Marquis despatched 
his son’s tutor, to endeavour to raise funds amongst his friends, 
but Mr. Benoist effected little, “by reason everybody was so 
afraid of the Parliament they durst not relieve him who was 
counted a traitor for his honest and loyal service to his king and 
country.” 

The next attempt to mend the family fortunes made by the 
Marquis was sending his sons—under the charge of an appro- 
priately named Mr. Loving—to look for some “rich matches” 
which had been suggested for them in England. But example, 
apparently, carried more weight with the young men than pre- 
cept. The father had married a girl young, lovely, but almost 
portionless; and the sons, although they did not return to France, 
professed themselves in no hurry to wed the heiresses of whom 
they went in search. 

In the spring of 1648 Henrietta Maria desired the Marquis 
and Marchioness to follow her son to Holiand, whither he went 
with the intention of taking command of the English ships which 
had revolted against the Parliament ; and Her Majesty became 
security for the Marquis’s debts to enable him to quit Paris with 
his suite. “The day we left,” writes his wife, artlessly, “the 
creditors, coming to take farewell of my lord, expressed so great 
a love and kindness for him, accompanied with so many hearty 
prayers and wishes, that he could not but prosper on his journey.” 
No doubt the creditors were sincerely anxious for the safe return 
of the party. One only fears that their benisons may have been 
alloyed by certain sordid speculations as to future payment in 
full. 

To Spain the travellers had a royal reception. The Governor 
of Cambray met them at the head of a torch-light procession, offered 
them the keys of the city, and invited them to an entertainment. 
This being refused on the ground of fatigue, the Governor sent a 
liberal supply of provisions to their lodgings, and instructed the 
landlord to make no charge for whatever they might have. 
“Which extraordinary civilities showed,” says the Marchioness, 
“that he was a right noble Spaniard.” 

Arriving at Rotterdam they heard that the Prince had put off 
to sea, on which the Marquis hired and provisioned a boat to 
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follow him; but his wife, being unwilling that he should venture 
on so uncertain a voyage, “and, as the proverb is, seek a needle 
in a bottle of hay,” he desisted from that design. Two members 
of the suite, less amenable to persuasion, started in search of the 
Prince, and were driven on the Scottish coast, to the peril of their 
lives; only to hear on returning to Holland that Charles was no 
further off than the Hague, where the Marquis had joined him. 

The negotiations carried on there proving fruitless, as usual,* 
the Marquis, who had again become very short of cash and wished 
to live in a more private manner, dismissed most of his retinue 
and set out for Antwerp, where he took the house of “ the widow 
of a famous picture-drawer,” no other than Rubens, whose museum 
the Marquis afterwards purchased for £1000; but this was not 
uotil much more prosperous days. On his arrival in Antwerp he 
“was credited by the citizens for furniture, meat, and drink, and 
all kinds of necessaries, which certeinly was a special blessing of 
God, he being not only a stranger in that nation, but, to all 
appearance, a ruined man.” 

Here, the Marquis’s chief and favourite occupation was training 
horses, or “the manage,” as his wife calls it. He had eight 
beautiful creatures altogether— 


“in which he took so much delight and pleasure that, though he was 
then in distress for money, yet he would sooner have tried all other ways 
than parted with any of them. For I have heard him say that good 
horses are so dear as not to be valued for money .. . so great a love hath 
my lord for good horses! And certainly I have observed, and do verily 
believe, that some of them had also a particular love to my lord; for they 
seemed to rejoice whensoever he came into the stables, by their trampling 
action, and the noise they made. Nay, they would go much better iu the 
manage when my lord was by than when he was absent. And when he 
rode them himself they seemed to take much;pleasure and pride init. Of 
all horses my lord loved Spanish horses and barbs best, saying that 
Spanish horses were like princes, and barbs like gentlemen, in their kind.” 


The Marquis of Newcastle’s riding-school became one of the 
sights of Antwerp, and the citizens may have been to some 
extent rewarded for their financial forbearance by its fame, and 
the number of visitors it attracted. 


“ Not only did foreign princes and distinguished strangers of all nations 
make a point of visiting the Duke, but His Majesty (Charles the Second) 


* «The fleet did not come in,” says the Marchioness. And the Royalist 
projects were set aside on receiving news of the destruction of the Duke 
of Hamilton’s army, and the capitulation of Colchester, after which 
Margaret's gallant and beloved brother, Sir Charles Lucas, lost his life, 
being sentenced to death by court-martial, shot in the castle-yard, and 
buried in St. Giles’s Church, Colchester. 
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and all the royal race,’ writes the Marchioness, “with the exception of 
Princess Henriette—that is to say the Princess Royal, the Duke of York, 
and the Duke of Gloucester, being met one time in Antwerp, were pleased 
to accept of a small entertainment at my lord’s house, such as his con- 
dition was able to afford them... and His Majesty did merrily and in 
jest tell me, ‘That he perceived my lord’s credit could procure better meat 
than his own.’ . .. These passages I mention only to declare my lord’s 
happiness in his miseries.” 


The patience of the generous citizens of Antwerp, with regard 
to a settlement of accounts, showing signs of coming to an end, 
and money given by the Queen and lent by other friends being 
exhausted, the Marchioness of Newcastle and her brother-in-law, 
Sir Charles Cavendish,* went to England, to endeavour to obtain 
some funds from the Sequestration Committee. They were so 
ill-provided with money that they had to wait in Southwark 
while Sir Charles’s steward pawned his master’s watch to pay 
for their lodgings. Proceeding then to other apartments in 
Covent Garden, the Marchioness made application, through Lord 
Lucas, for the customary share of her husband’s estate (then 
estimated at upwards of £22,000 a year, which would now, 
according to Mr. Lower, represent at least £150,000 a year) 
allowed to the “ wives of delinquents,” but was absolutely refused, 
on the two grounds that she was married after the sequestration, 
and that her husband had been “the greatest traitor in England,” 
that is to say, she comments, “the honestest man, because he 
had been most against them.” 

In her short autobiography the Marchioness gives some quaint 
particulars of this visit to England, interspersed as usual with 
moral reflections and analyses of her own character— 


“ Being accompanied by my lord’s only brother, who was commanded to 
return, to live therein or lose his estate, over I went. But when I came 
there I found their hearts as hard as my fortunes, and their natures as 





* His sister-in-law's description of this excellent man is worth quoting: 
“He was nobly generous, wisely valiant, naturally civil, honestly kind, 
truly loving, virtuously temperate. His promise was like a fixed decree, 
his words were destiny; his life was holy, his disposition mild, his 
behaviour courteous, his discourse pleasing. He had a ready wit and a 
spacious knowledge, a settled judgment, a clear understanding, a rational 
insight. He was learned in all arts and sciences, especially mathematics, 
and though his tongue preached not moral philosophy yet his life taught 
it. Indeed, he was such a person that he might have been a pattern for 
all mankind. He loved my lord his brother with a doting affection, as my 
lord did him; for whose sake I suppose he was so nobly generous, so 
carefully kind and respectful to me... . I will build his monument of 
truth though I cannot of marble, and hang my tears as scutcheons on his 
tomb.” 
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cruel as my miseries, For they sold all my lord’s estate, and gave me not 
any part thereof, so that few or no other was so hardly dealt with. 
Indeed, I did not stand as a beggar at the Parliament door, neither did I 
haunt the committees, for I never was at any but one as a petitioner in 
my life, which was at Goldsmiths’ Hall, and I received neither gold nor 
silver from them . . . but I whisperingly spoke to my brother to conduct 
me out of that ungentlemanly place, so without speaking unto them one 
word, good or bad, I returned unto my lodgings.” 


There were evidently prototypes of our strong-minded and 
energetic advocates of women’s rights, doubtfully regarded by the 
more conservative of their sex, in Lady Newcastle’s time ; for she 
continues— 


“The customs of England are changed as well as the laws, where women 
become pleaders, attorneys, petitioners and the like, running about with 
their several causes, complaining of their several grievances, exclaiming 
against their several enemies, bragging of their several favours they 
receive from the powerful. Thus trafficking with idle words brings in 
false reports and vain discourse. For the truth is, our sex doth nothing 
but jostle for the pre-eminence of words (I mean not for speaking well 
but speaking much) as they do for the pre-eminence of place. . . . But if 
our sex would but well consider, and rationally ponder, they will perceive 
that it is neither words nor place that can advance them, but worth and 
merit. Nor can words or place disgrace them, but inconstancy and 
boldness. For an honest heart, a noble soul, a chaste life, and a true- 
speaking tongue, is the throne, sceptre, crown and footstool, that advances 
them to an honourable renown.”, 


She adds that she was herself naturally too bashful to push 
her way amongst this jostling crowd of claimants— 


“not that my bashfulness is concerned with the qualities (or rank) of the 
persons, but the number; for were I to enter into a company of Lazaruses 
I should be as much out of countenance as if they were all Cxsars or 
Alexanders, Cleopatras or Queen Didos. . . . But the best of it is, most 
commonly it soon vanisheth away, and many times before it can be 
perceived; . . . and the best remedy I ever found is to persuade myself 
that all those persons I meet are wise and virtuous. The reason I take to 
be this; that the wise and virtuous censure least, excuse most, praise best, 
esteem rightly, judge justly and speak modestly—where fools and unworthy 
persons are apt to be bold, rude, uncivil in word and action, forgetting or 
not well understanding the company they are with.” 


A year-and-a-half the Marchioness remained in England, a 
quiet and anxious time, during which her great pleasure, next to 
visiting her brothers and sisters, was hearing music at the house 
of Mr. Lawes, the composer, and the friend of Milton. “Else I 
never stirred out of my lodgings,” she says, “and seldom did dregs 
myself, taking no delight to adorn myself since he I only 
desired to please was absent, although report did dress me in a 
hundred several fashions.” She occupied herself mainly with 
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writings both in prose and verse begun while living abroad, where 
the Marquis also was engaged on his first work on horsemanship. 

Lady Newcastle alludes to her husband’s encouragement of her 
literary pursuits when inscribing to him her ‘CCXI. Sociable 
Letters,’* to which he prefixed some highly commendatory verses. 
After deprecating some supposed advice to engage in women’s 
customary work, such as “needlework and cooking-work,” of 
which she confesses total ignorance, she adds— 


“But your lordship never bade me to work and leave writing, except 
when you would persuade me to spare so much time from my study as to 
take the air for my health. The truth is, my lord, I cannot work—l 
mean such work as ladies use to pass their time withal. ... But yet I 
must ask your leave to say that I am not a dunce in all employments, for 
I understand the keeping of sheep and ordering of a grange indifferently 
well, although I do not busy myself much with it, by reason my scribbling 
takes away the most purt of my time. Perchance some may say that if 
my understanding be most of sheep it is a beastly understanding. My 
answer is, I wish men were as harmless as most beasts are, then surely the 
world would be more quiet and happy than it is.” 


In this book her aim is, she says, “ under the cover of letters 
to express the humours of mankind, and the actions of man’s life 
by the correspondence of two ladies, which make it not only their 
chief delight and pastime, but their tie in friendship, to discourse 
by letters as they would do if they were personally together.” 
She quaintly adds that she has chosen this form rather than the 
dramatic because “I have put forth twenty plays already, which 
number I thought to be sufficient.” The imaginary corre- 
spondents write to each other about visiting, dress, study, and 
their friends’ affairs in a fashion reminding one of some of the 
letters in the Tatler or Spectator. The Marchioness was 
eminently practical, and did not sympathise with those who hope 
to win Heaven merely by “ niuch speaking.” 


“ As for Lady P. Y.,” writes one of the friends, “who you say spends 
most of her time in prayer, I can hardly believe God, who knows our 
thoughts, minds, and souls, better than we ourselves, can be pleased with 
so many words. ... One act of upright justice or pure charity is better 
than a book full of prayers. . . . Indeed, every good deed is a prayer, for 
we do good for God’s sake, as being pleasing to Him; a chaste, honest, 
just, charitable, temperate life is a devout life; and worldly labour is 
devout, as to be honestly industrious to get, and prudent to thrive, that 
one may have wherewithal to give.” f 


Nor did she approve of political women, considering that their 
influence was entirely mischieyous— 


“TI perceive that the Lady N. P. is an actor in some State design, or at 





* Published in 1664. t Pages 120, 121. 
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least would be thought so,” she writes; “for our sex in this age is 
ambitious to be State ladies, that they may be thought to be wise women. 
But let us do what we can we shall prove ourselves fools, for wisdom is an 
enemy to our sex, or rather our sex is an enemy to wisdom. It is true we 
are full of designs and plots, and ready to side into factions, but plotting, 
designing factions belong nothing to wisdom. . . . I wish for the honour 
of our sex that women could as easily make peace as war, though it is 
easier to do evil than good, for every fool can make an uproar such as the 
wisest can hardly settle into order again.” * 


When the second year in England was entered upon the 
Marchioness grew anxious to rejoin her husband. 


“T became very melancholy,” she says, “by reason I was from my lord, 
which made my mind so restless that it did break my sleep and distemper 
my health. With which, growing impatient of a longer delay, I resolved 
to return, although I was grieved to leave Sir Charles, he being sick of an 
ague ... yet Heaven knows I did not think his life was so near an end, 
for his doctor had great hopes of his perfect recovery. So I made haste 
to return to my lord, with whom I had rather be as a poor beggar than to 
be mistress of the world absent from him. Heaven hitherto hath kept us, 
and though Fortune hath been cross yet we do submit, and are content 
with what cannot be mended, and are so prepared that the worst of 


fortunes shall not make us unhappy, however it doth pinch our lives with 
poverty.” 


News of the indisposition of the Marquis finally hastened his 
wife’s return to him; his brother intended to accompany her, 
but his own increasing illness prevented him. Sir Charles had 
compounded for his estates at a heavy cost, and was enabled to 
assist his brother most generously, but did not long enjoy his own 
comparative prosperity. Almost the first news which reached 
the Marchioness after her return to the Continent was that of his 
death. “An extreme affliction,” she says, “both to my lord and 
myself, for they loved each other entirely. In truth, he was a 
person of so great worth . . . that not only his friends, but even 
his enemies did much lament his loss.” 

Commenting on the pursuits of the Marquis and; Marchioness 
during their residence abroad Sir Egerton Brydges asks— 


‘What can be more amiable and virtuous than a resort to the consola- 
tions of literature in such a state? After the enjoyment of high rank 
and splendid fortune, noble is the spirit that will not be broken by the 
grip of poverty, the expulsion from home, and kindred,"and friends, and 
the desertion of the world! Under the gloom of such oppression to 
create wealth and a kingdom within the mind, shows’ an intellectual 
energy which ought not to be defrauded of its praise.” 


One consolation possessed by the Marquis was his firm belief 


* «CCXI. Letters,’ pp. 12, 13. 
n2 
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in the approaching restoration of monarchy in England. “ When- 

soever,” says his wife, “I expressed how little faith i bad im it 

he would gently reprove me, saying I believed least what I 

desired most, and could never be happy if I endeavoured to exclude 
ll hopes and entertained nothing but doubts and fears.” 

The hopes were realised in 1660, when the Marquis followed 
his King to London, so transported with joy at returning to his 
native country that his first supper at Greenwich “seemed more 
savoury to him than any meat he had ever tasted, and the noise 
of some scraping fiddles he thought the pleasantest harmony that 
ever he had heard.” His sons received him with joy, but his poor 
wife was left in Antwerp “as a pawn for his debts until he could 
compass money to discharge them . . . and certainly my lord’s 
affection to me was such that it made him very industrious in pro- 
viding thoge means.” 

Soon after she joined him in England the faithful pair, now 
become Duke and Duchess, retired to Welbeck, to discover their 
actual position, and see what remained to them, or could be 
recovered, of their once princely fortune. It was a melancholy 
survey. The Duke of York restored such portions of the lands, 
as, having been purchased by the regicides, had been given to him 
by his brother the King, and they brought in about £730 a year— 


“ But those which had been alienated by the Duke’s sons, or by officers 
in trust, even when they had acted without bis sanction, he could not 
recover. The Duchess computes that he lost in this way lands worth 
£50,000, and he was obliged to sell others to the value of £60,000 to pay 
debts contracted during the war and exile. His woods had been cut down, 
his houses and farms plundered, and he had lost sixteen years’ rents. The 
total of his losses is estimated by the Duchess to be about £940,000.” * 


£941,303, she calls it, with commendable minuteness, in her 
life of the Duke. Their two houses, Welbeck and Bolsover, were 
much out of repair, nothing being left in them “but some few 
hangings and pictures which had been saved by the care and 
industry of the Duke’s eldest daughter.” Of his eight parks only 
Welbeck remained, the others were “ totally defaced and destroyed, 
both wood, pales, and deer.” 

Clipston Park, seven miles in extent, “wherein he had taken 
much delight formerly, it containing the greatest and tallest timber 
trees of all the woods he had . . . watered by a pleasant river full 
of fish and otters,” and well stocked with all kinds of game, was 
laid waste ; and, says his wife— 

“ Although his patience and wisdom is such that I never perceived him 
sad 01 discontented for his own losses and misfortunes, yet when he beheld 





* ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ London, 1887, vol. ix., p. 368. 
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the ruins of that park I observed him troubled, though he did little 
express it, only saying he had been in hopes it would not have been so 
much defaced as he found it, there not being one timber-tree in it left 
for shelter. However, he patiently bore what could not be helped, and 
gave present order for the cutting down of some wood that was left him in 
a place near adjoining, to re-pale it, and got from several friends deer to 
stock it. Thus, though his law-suits and other unavoidable expenses 
were very chargeable to him, yet he ordered his affairs so prudently that 
by degrees he stocked those lands he keeps for his own use, and in part 
repaired his manor-houses, Welbeck and Bolsover.” 


Very quaintly and prettily, with the most perfect faith in, and 
admiration for her husband, the Duchess goes on to describe and 
enumerate his acts of gallantry in war and wisdom in peace, his 
cheerful sacrifices for his King, his losses, and “his blessings ;” 
amongst which latter she specifies— 


“That he made him happy in his marriage ; for his first wife was a 
very kind, loving and virtuous lady, and blessed him with dutiful and 
obedient children, free from vices, noble and generous both in their 
natures and actions; who did all that lay in their power to support and 
relieve my lord, their father, in his banishment.” 


She then speaks of his active life and extreme temperance,* and 
quotes some of his sayings and opinions, proudly remarking that 
two at least (on “ whether it is possible to make men by art fly as 
birds do,” and “on witchcraft”), uttered in conversation with 
Hobbes, so pleased that learned philosopher that he included them 
in his own works. ‘ Inamonarchical government,” said the Duke, 
“to be for the king is to be for the commonwealth, for when head 
and body are divided, the life of happiness dies, and the soul of 
peace is departed.” He would have had all controversial books 
written in Latin, “that none but the learned may read them, and 
that there should be no disputations but in schools;” and em- 
phatically asserted that “no offices or commands should be sold 

. all magistrates, officers, commanders, heads and rulers, in 
what profession soever, both in Church and State, should be chosen 
according to their abilities, wisdom, courage, piety, justice, honesty 
and loyalty ; and then they'll mind the public good more than 
their particular interest.” The Duchess amply supports her 
statement that “my lord hath an excellent wit and judgment ;” 
though conjugal affection blinds her when she adds, “I may justly 
call him the best lyric and dramatic poet of this age.” 


* “He makes but one meal a day, at which he drinks two good glasses 
of small beer, and a little glass of sack in the middle of his dinner; which 
glass of sack he also uses in the morning for his breakfast with a morsel 
of bread. His supper consists of an egg, and a draught of small beer.” 
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But this is an amiable error, and testifies to the strength of the 
affection which, having made her, as Sir Egerton Brydges says, 
“the companion of the Duke’s misfortunes, the solace of his exile, 
the sharer of his poverty,”* led her to over-estimate the value of 
his works. 

After their return to England, when political changes and the 
Duke’s wise management had restored them to affluence, they 
continued to live principally in the country. 


“Age,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “had now made the Duke desirous 
only of repose; and her Grace, the faithful companion of his fallen for- 
tunes, was little disposed to quit the luxurious quiet of rural grandeur, 
which was as soothing to her disposition as it was concordant with he 
duty. To such a pair the noisy and intoxicated joy of a profligate court 
would have been a thousand times more painful than all the wants of 
their late chilling but calm poverty.” 


Very different is the comment of Walpole. ‘“ What a picture of 
foolish nobility,” he exclaims, “was this stately poetic couple, 
retired to their own little domain, and intoxicating one another 
with circumstantial flattery on what was of consequence to no 
mortal but themselves!” And Pepys, in a fit of extraordinary 
bitterness (one of his “‘merry evenings” must have been followed 
by a more than usually sad morning), calls the Duchess’s best 
known work “the ridiculous history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote 
by his wife, which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous 
woman, and he an ass to suffer her to write what she writes to 
him and of him.” ¢ No doubt the publication of so laudatory a 
biography as that of the Duke, during its subject’s life, has its 
ludicrous side, and his wife’s sketch of herself, though she honestly 
tries to set down her failings as well as her gifts, is not without 
a certain calm self-complacency provocative to the flippant com- 
mentator. Historians differ over the career of the Duke as critics 
do over the mental calibre of the Duchess. But taken as a whole 
the biographies are fine studies of fine characters, without which 
the world would have been poorer. 

On their occasional visits to London the Duke and Duchess 
excited interest and curiosity, not always sympathetic, in all 
beholders. Evelyn frequently mentions them in his ‘Diary ;’ 
his mother-in-law, Lady Browne, of Sayes Court, had been a friend 
to Margaret in her early days of attendance on Henrietta Maria,t 


* Preface to the edition of her autobiography printed by him at Lee 
Priory, in 1814. 


t ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors. By Horace Walpole, 
Strawberry Hill Press, vol. ii., p. 9. 


t Sir Richard Browne was English Ambassador in Paris. 
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and she and the Duke took much grateful notice of the Evelyns. 
On April 27th, 1667, he writes: 


“In the afternoon I went again with my wife to the Duchess of New- 
castle, who received her in a kind of transport, suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dress, which was very singular, . . . They received me with 
great kindness, and I was much pleased with the extraordinary fanciful 
habit, garb, and discourse of the Duchess.” 


And on the 30th of the same month— 


“To London, to wait on the Duchess of Newcastle (who was a mighty 
pretender to learning, poetry and philosophy, and had in both published 
divers books) to the Royal Society” (of which he was one of the chief 
promoters), ‘‘ whither she came in great pomp, and being received by our 
Lord President at the door of our meeting-room, the mace, etc., carried 
before him, had several experiments shown to her. I conducted her 
Grace to her coach and returned home.” 


Pepys, who seems to have had a spite against the Duchess, for 
no discoverable reason except that he once or twice grew hot and 
flustered, and very likely got his wig out of order, “ driving hard ” 
to overtake her coach, which was “so crowded upon by other 
coaches, and a hundred boys and girls looking upon her,” that he 
could not get a satisfactory sight of her ‘ comely countenance,” 
gives a more acrid account of this visit : 


“ After dinner I walked to Arundel House, the way very dusty, where 
I find very much company in expectation of the Duchess of Newcastle, 
who had desired to be invited to the Society: and was; after much debate 
pro and con, it seems many being against it, and we do believe the town 
will be full of ballads of it. Anon comes the Duchess with her women 
attending her, among others the Ferabosco, of whom so much talk is that 
her lady would bid her show her face and kill the gallants. She is indeed 
black, and hath good black little eyes, but otherwise a very ordinary 
woman I do think, but they say sings well. The Duchess hath been a good, 
comely woman, but her dress so antic and her deportment so ordinary 
that I do not like her at all, nor did I hear her say anything that was 
worth hearing, but that she was full of admiration, all admiration. 
Several fine experiments were shown her of colours, loadstones, micro- 
scopes, and of liquors; among others of one that did, while she was there, 
turn a piece of mutton into pure blood, which was very rare. .. . After 
they had shown her many experiments, and she cried still she was full of 


admiration, she departed, being led out and in by several lords that were 
there.”* 


He was even more scornfully impatient of her dramatic efforts, 
noting on March 30th of the same year— 


“To see the silly play of my Lady Newcastle’s, called The Humorous 
Lovers; the most silly thing that ever came upon a stage. I was sick to 


* ‘Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S.’ (“Chandos Classics”’), pp. 391-3. 
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see it, kut yet would not but have seen it, that I might the better under- 
stand her.” * 


A little later he repeats that it is— 


“The most ridiculous thing that ever was wrote, but yet she and her 
lord mightily pleased with it, and she at the end made her respects to the 
players from her box and did give them thanks. There is as much ex- 
pectation of her coming to court that so people may come to see her, as if 
she were the Queen of Sweden.” 


The Duke pleases this captious critic better as a dramatist : 


“My wife and I to the Duke’s play-house where we saw The Feign 
Innocence ; ov, Sir Martin Mar-all, a play made by my Lord Duke of New- 
castle, but, as everybody says, corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire 
piece of mirth, a complete farce from one end to the other, that certainly 


ever was writ. I never laughed so in all my life, and at very good wit, 
not fooling.” t 


At Welbeck the Duke established a racecourse, drawing up 
rules for races to be run every month during six months of the 
year, and completed his second work on horsemanship,{ entitled, 
‘A New Method and Extraordinary Invention to Dress Horses 
and Work them according to Nature; as also to Perfect Nature 
by the Subtlety of Art; which was never found out but by the 
thrice: noble, high, and puissant Prince,’ etc. One might imagine 
that the Duchess wrote the title-page. She and her husband 
worked together with perfect sympathy and mutual admiration. 
Some writers have suggested a touch of satire in the Duke’s high- 
flown panegyrics on his wife, but remembering the tone of the 
age, and glancing at the volume of extravagant laudation called 
‘Letters and Poems in Honour of the Incomparable Princess 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle,’ to which Etheredge, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and many other contemporary writers contributed,§ and 


* ‘Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S.’ (‘Chandos Classics ”), p. 380. 

t Sir Martin Mar-all was translated by the Duke from Moliére’s 
LT’ Etourdi, and was entered in the Stationers’ Register in the Duke’s name, 
but published in that of Dryden in 1697. Perhaps Pepys would have 
thought more leniently of The Humorous Lovers had he known that that 
also was by the Duke! 

~ Walpole, in his ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,’ describes the Duke as 
“a man extremely known from the course of life into which he was forced, 
and who would soon have been forgotten in the walk of fame which he 
chose for himself. Yet as an author he is familiar to those who scarce 
know any other author—from his work on horsemanship.” 

§ It contains one truly descriptive couplet (p. 172) : 


“ Whene’er she spoke, the wingéd crew 
Of pretty notions straight about: her flew.” 
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that critics so far removed from her personal influence as Sir 
Egerton Brydges and Leigh Hunt, all owned her “ genius,” the 
aspersion on the Duke’s good faith seems quite superfluous. 

At Welbeck they were surrounded by literary admirers. “The 
Duke had always been so generous a patron of literary men as to 
have earned the title of ‘our English Mwcenas.’ I have heard Mr. 
Waller say that Newcastle was a great patron to Gassendi and 
Descartes, as well as to Mr. Hobbes, and that he had dined with 
them all three at his table in Paris.”* After his return to 
England, Dryden, Shadwell, and Flecknoe, each dedicated plays 
or poems to him or the Duchess, and dedications in those days 
were expensive compliments. 

The Duchess on her part surrounded herself with a sort of staff 
of secretaries : 


“Being now restored to the sunshine of prosperity, she dedicated her 
time to writing poems, philosophical discourses, orations and plays. She 
was of a generous turn of mind, and kept a great many young ladies about 
her person, who occasionally wrote what she dictated. Some of them 
slept in a room contiguous to that in which her Grace lay, and were ready 
at the call of her bell, to rise any hour of the night, to write down her 
conceptions, lest they should escape her memory.” ¢ 


One of the results of their labours was a romance called ‘ The 
Blazing World.” Recent years have seen many imaginary 
descriptions not only of this present world as it is to be 
thousands of years hence, but of mysterious regions in some other 
planet, realms wholly governed by electricity, lying beneath the 
seas or floating in the air. Our Duchess was certainly one of the 
founders, if not the originator, of this class of literature. One 
can quite imagine the delight she experienced in inventing a 
world of her own, where no restraint need be laid on her fancy, 
and the base limitations of possibility were cast aside. Her 
narrative begins with charming vagueness: “ A merchant, 
travelling into a foreign country, fell extremely in love with a 
young lady,” and resolved “to steal her away,” which he does 
when she is gathering shells upon the shore. He conveys her to 
“a little light vessel, not unlike a packet-boat, manned with some 
few seamen and well victualled ”—the Duchess cunningly mixes 
some homely matter-of-fact in her romance for the relief of 
literal-minded readers ; but Heaven, frowning at his theft, raises a 
tempest which drives the boat to the North Pole, where everyone 
on board is frozen to death amongst the blocks of ice, except the 


* Aubrey’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii., p. 602. 
t ‘Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Theophilus 
Cibber, and other hands. London, vol. ii., p. 164. 
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“ voung lady.”* She is rescued by bear and fox-men, who lead 
her across a plain of ice, after which geese and bird-men, and 
unpleasant persons of a grass-green complexion, conduct her to 
paradise, the island seat of the Emperor of the Blazing World, 
so-called because his palace is of gold, and its floors of diamonds, 
whilst between every diamond-studded pillar supporting the roof 
is an arch of the same brilliant stones. Of course the Emperor 
marries the young lady, and then she begins to educate herself by 
putting a series of distractingly varied questions to her new 
subjects-—the magpie and jackdaw-men (“her professed orators 
and logicians,” says the author, cruelly); the spider-men, her 
mathematicians ; the fly-men and the earth-men—such as whence 
the saltness of the sea did proceed; whether fishes possess the 
circulation of the blood; how frost is made; whether gold can 
be manufactured ; besides insulting them by a transparent quibble 
about a supposed relationship between cheese and maggots. They 
are wonderfully patient. But when she proceeds to theology, 
they inform her that she must consult the immaterial spirits on 
such points. She summonsthem; they appear—‘ in what shapes 
or forms I cannot exactly tell,” says the Duchess, with a wise 
discretion—and “after some few compliments passed between 
them,” they discourse on faith and reason ; the origin of the world ; 
the days of creation ; if matter was fluid at first ; whether the devil 
was within the serpent when he tempted Eve, and so on. This 
is all very well; but when the Empress, waxing proud of her 
newly-acquired store of knowledge, proclaims her intention of 
writing a new “Cabbala,” and asks for a spiritual scribe, they 
strike, and tell her she must send for a human soul, for the 
excellent reason that they themselves cannot write “except they 
put on a hand or arm.” She proposes to send for Aristotle, Plato 


or Epicurus, to which the spirits reply that no doubt they were 
learned men, but— 


“*So wedded to their own opinions that they would never have the 
patience to be scribes.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘I’ll have the soul of one of 
the most famous modern writers, either Galileo, Descartes, or Hobbes.’ 
The spirits say they were fine ingenious writers, but so self-conceited they 
would scorn to be scribes toa woman. ‘ But,’ said they, ‘ there’s a lady, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, which, although she is not one of the most 
learned, eloquent, witty and ingenious, yet she is a plain and rational 





* “Tt was no wonder that they died,” says the Duchess gravely. “They 
were not only driven to the very end or point of the Pole of this world, 
but even to another Pole of another world which joined close to it” 
(obviously she pictured them as two good stout sticks), ‘so that the cold, 


having a double strength at the conjunction of those two poles, was 
insupportable.” 
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writer; the principle of her writings is sense and reason, and she will, 
without question, be ready to do you all the service she can.’” * 


So the Duchess’s obliging soul is sent for, and after a spiritual 
kiss exchanged between the two ladies they set industriously to 
work, and the result is the “ Blazing World ””—a wonderful patch- 
work of sense and nonsense, wild invention and pearls of wisdom. 
The Duchess’s characterisation of herself as a “plain and rational” 
writer is charming. 

In ‘The World’s Olio’ there are many quaint and graceful 
thoughts. ‘“ Every little fly and every little pebble, and every 
little flower,” she says, “is a tutor in Nature’s school to instruct 
the understanding. The four elements are the four great volumes 
wherein lie Nature’s works.” She strongly advocated temperance. 
“Every superfluous bit and every superfluous cup is digging a 
grave to bury life in.”f 

She theorises on all subjects, often very fantastically. As to 
“the madness of musicians,” she is kind enough to admit that— 


“It is not always pride, bred by the conceit of their rare art and skill, 
but by the motion of the music, which is swifter than the ordinary motion 
of the brain, and by that reason distempers it by increasing the motion 
of the brain to the motion of the fiddle; which puts the brain so out of 
tune as it is very seldom tuneable again. And as a ship is swallowed by 


a whirlpit in the sea, so is reason drowned in the whirlpit of the brain.” { 


The Duchess’s poetry, like her prose, is remarkably unequal. 
Her fairy verses contain exquisite touches, suchas the following— 


“When I Queen Mab within my fancy viewed, 
My thoughts bowed low, fearing I should be rude. 
Kissing her garment thin, which fancy made, 
I knelt upon a thought, like one that prayed.” 


In her “ Vision of Sorrow” she says— 


“Her hair untied, loose on her shoulders hung, 
And every hair with tears like beads was strung.” 


Her opening address “to her readers,” describing whence she 


* «The Description of a New World, called the Blazing World.’ 
Written by the thrice noble, illustrious, and excellent Margaret, Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

¢t And she practised what she preached. In her autobiography she 
says: “Feasting would agree neither with my humour nor constitution, 
for my diet is for the most part sparing—as a little boiled chicken or the 
like. And my drink commonly water.” 

t ‘The World’s Olio,’ pp. 199-200. 
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drew her inspiration, breathes the tender devotion which glorified 
all the Duke’s accomplishments in her faithful eyes: 


“A poet I am neither born nor bred, 
But to a witty poet marriéd, 
Whose brain is fresh and pleasant as the spring 
Where fancies grow and where the muses sing. 
There oft I lean my head, and listening, hark, 
To catch his words and all his fancies mark. 
And from that garden show of beauties take 
Whereof a posy I in verse may make. 
Thus I, that have no gardens of my own, 
There gather flowers that are newly blown.” * 


Quaintly imaginative are her long dialogues between “ Man and 
Nature”; “The Body and the Mind”; “ Farth and Darkness,” 
where Darkness tells the Earth, “I take you in my gentle arms of 
rest,” to sleep “ in beds of silence soft” ; “ A Bountiful Knight and 
a Castle ruined in War,” where, when the pipes were cut— 


“The water, murmuring, 
Ran back with grief to tell it to the spring.” 


But she has the defects of her qualities. She runs riot in 
similes, which not only weary but often provoke by their 
fantastic incongruity. Thus, Death is called “the cook of 
Nature” ; the Polar circles are “ Nature’s bracelets”; the grass 


makes her stockings; gold and silver mines her shoes; for her 
breakfast— 


“Life skims the cream of beauty with Time’s spoon, 
And draws the claret wine of blushes soon!” 


Mr. Jenkins appreciatively sums up her powers when he says 
that her books contain— ~ 


“Tndisputable evidences of a genius as high-born in the realms of 
intellect as its possessor was exalted in the ranks of society: a genius 
strong-winged and swift, fertile and comprehensive, but ruined by deficient 
culture, by literary dissipation and the absence of concatenation and the 
sense of proportion.” f 


At the close of her autobiography the Duchess deprecates the 
censure of readers who will scornfully ask— 


“* Why hath this lady writ her own life, since none cares to know 
whose daughter she was, or whose wife she is, or how she was bred or what 
fortunes she had, or what humour or disposition she was of?’ I answer 
that it is true that ‘tis of no purpose to the reader, but it is to the 
authoress. I write it for my own sake, not theirs. Neither did I intend 


* «Poems and Fancies.’ By the Rt. Hon. the Lady Newcastle. London, 
1653. 
+ ‘ The Cavalier and his Lady,’ p. 8. 
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this piece for to delight, but to divulge; not to please the fancy but to 
tell the truth, lest after-ages should mistake in not knowing I was 
daughter to one Master Lucas of St. John’s, near Colchester in Essex, 
and second wife to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle: for my lord having 
had two wives I might easily have been mistaken, especially if I should 
die and my lord marry again.” 





This seems a curious anticipation to have crossed the mind of a 
wife more than thirty years her husband’s junior. But it was 
doubly fulfilled. The Duchess died in January, 1675-4, and Sir 
Egerton Brydges points out that, although the Duke gave her no 
successor, that 7¢épertoire of curiosities of literature, the ‘ Lounger’s 
Commonplace-Book,’ confused her with the first wife, calling her 
“the daughter of William Bassett, Esq.” 

The Duke survived her three years. How lonely must have 
seemed the learned seclusion, the “innocent magnificence” of 
Welbeck, without the faithful and admiring wife who, in all her 
flights of fancy, had never even imagined that she loved another ; 
who had made him her hero of romance in the radiance of her 
youth and beauty; and who, in the prime of life, and when 
surrounded by all the temptations of rank and luxury, found 
constant occupation and delight in recording his career and 
chronicling his sayings! 

They rest together now in Westminster Abbey, the “ Loyal 
Duke,” and his “wise, witty, and learned Lady ... a most 
virtuous, loving, and careful wife.” And if few out of the 
thousands who glance at the inscription on their stately monu- 
ment know how unwontedly true is its commendation, that need 
not vex their spirits. ‘The Duke’s memory lives in his wife’s 
pages; and the ambition to which the Duchess pleaded guilty* 
may be fully satisfied. Such a tribute as this from Charles 
Lamb is in itself sufficient literary immortality: “ Where a book 
is at once both good and rare; where the individual is almost the 
species, and when that perishes— 





‘We know not where is that Promethean spark 
That can its light relumine ’— 


such a book, for instance, as the ‘ Life of the Duke of Newcastle,’ 
by his Duchess—no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently 
durable, to house and keep safe such a jewel.” f 


* «T fear my ambition inclines to vain-glory. For I am very ambitious ; 
yet ’tis neither for beauty, wit, titles, wealth, nor power, but as they are 
steps to raise me to Fame’s Tower, which is to live by remembrance in 
after-ages.” 

t ‘Essays of Elia.’ (Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading.) 
Moxon, edit. 1867, p. 41. 
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Philosophy of the Summer. 


Come, leave your learned friends who spar, 
Who cannot yet agree, 
On what we were, or what we are, 
Or what we hope to be: 
Relax awhile that forehead grave 
To hear the north wind shrill 
The burden of his blustering stave 
Across the heathered hill. 


For even now, my jaded sage, 
Your last and newest creed 
May gather lessons from the page 
Which he who runs may read: 
Perhaps these woods of oak and birch 
May teach you unawares, 
Truths that escape the eyes which search 
The world from study chairs. 


So when your wordy discontent 
Grows tedious, for a space, 
And all the bootless argument 
That racks the market-place, 
Come to these lonely forest glades 
And watch the squirrels play, 
Where the stale clash of struggling blades 
Sounds faint and far away. 


Here doubts that we can never solve 
At least we may forsake, 

Here burning brains no more revolve 
And hearts no longer ache: 

When the green leaves are overhead 
With sunlight dancing through, 
Where the wild hyacinth has spread 

A wondrous belt of blue. 
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It needs a sorry soul to whine 
That life’s a dismal thing, 

When, flushed from tufts of celandine, 
The skylark starts to sing: 

Or where beside the woodland’s edge, 
In dells of grass and fern, 

The moorhen flutters to the sedge 
That rims the sparkling burn. 


Here the sleek shorthorns in the shade 
Crop clover by the gate, 

Without (thank heay’n!) a dairymaid 
Who, tossed by savage Fate, 

Comes our weak intellects to vex, 
Like D’Urbervillian Tess, 

With sombre riddles of the sex, 
Far too abstruse to guess. 


Vhen the spruce chaffinch twitters clear 
Amid the appie bloom, 

No social problems bore my ear, 
No prophecies of gloom ; 

And when the sparrows in the eaves 
Salute the morning haze, 

I catch among the ivy leaves 
No word of Ibsen’s plays. 


In a round hole beneath the thatch 
A little titmouse sits, 

Who, despite Malthus, means to hatch 
A dozen lesser tits: 

For fads and freaks and party cries, 
Which vex the subtler brain, 

The jovial twinkle in her eyes 
Bespeaks a fine disdain. 


The creed of our secluded choice 
Is far behind the times, 

And finds an almost plaintive voice 
In tinkling village chimes— 

A voice that, somehow, never lacks 
A cure for cares and griefs, 

Not found in all your yellow-backs 
With up-to-date beliefs. 
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For as our stretching woodland ways 
With sturdy oaks are set, 

That braved the tempest in the days 
Of some Plantagenet : 

As if the flying centuries 
Were loth to work their will, 

So here the old faith slowlier dies, 
The old hope lingers still. 


It is as though the God you mock 
Had fled your dusty shelves, 
Content to let his graceless stock 
Control the world themselves, 
And found in this fair place a home 
To see his works are good, 
Where, as of old, he still may roam 
At sundown through the wood. 


AtFrrep CocHRANE. 























Village and Pillagers in Russia, 


I wave described on a former occasion the general aspects of 
the streets of St. Petersburg, together with some of the types of 
humanity infesting those streets. I now propose to give the 
reader some idea of the look of a Russian village and of its 
inhabitants, with a word or two as to the life lived by the ordinary 
mouwjik, or rather krestydnin. Let us drive out from the stuccoed 
grandeur of the Metropolis towards the increasing squalor of its 
suburbs. The stucco soon gives place to wooden structures as we 
approach the boundaries of the town, and long before we reach 
the open country we shall have left all such magnificence as bricks 
and mortar far behind. ‘There is nothing around us now but 
wooden houses, some tidy and well kept, but mostly neglected 
and ruinous; chaotic gardens increase in numbers, their principal 
feature being, not flowers and lawns, but gigantic swings, parallel- 
bars and “ giant-strides;” all of which seem to grow naturally 
out of the sandy soil of the place, and without which, apparently, 
no garden is complete. The roads are gradually deteriorating. 
They were bad enough in the centre of the town, they are far worse 
here; what will they be like when we reach the now rapidly 
nearing environs of the city? The open carriage in which we 
are seated, and which is drawn by two automatic-looking steeds 
who are certainly fatalists, and take things as they come— 
whippings, swearings, endearments, etc.—without betraying the 
slightest interest, rumbles along in and out of deep holes and 
ruts, which the coachman does not dream of avoiding, at an average 
pace of five milesto the hour. Nothing will persuade these horses 
to accelerate their movements ; they know their business, and are 
ready to do it, as per agreement; butas for assuming a fancy rate 
of progression for even a limited distance, oh, dear no! They are 
acquainted with the Russian proverb, which teaches them that 
“the slower you go, the further you'll get!” Therefore, the pace 
is five miles an hour, and at this figure it will remain, be the journey 


two miles or twenty. Consequently it is a full hour before we 
VOL. XCIX, 0 
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reach the limits of the town, and find ourselves in full view of the 
open country. And what a dead level it is now we have reached 
it, and how destitute of every feature which goes to make up the 
beauty of a landscape. ‘There is not a hill or even a rise of 
twenty feet within sight. The belt of pine wood which separates 
suburb from country, and through which we have just passed, is 
repeated here and there at intervals, in each direction, suggesting 
the inference that the whole area was at some no very distant 
period covered by one unbroken forest of pine trees. Over the 
patches of plain which occupy the space between the belts of dark 
wood, fields of growing grass and oats alternate with vast areas 
of moorland, picked out with frequent clumps of low bushy cover, 
suggesting all sorts of tempting possibilities to the sportsman’s 
eye. Here and there a village may be noticed, generally in the 
centre of the spaces devoted to cultivation, and an occasional herd 
of cows dotted over the plain gives a touch of life to a scene 
depressingly devoid of animation and interest. 

It is a holiday, some minor saint’s day probably ; anyhow, there 
is ample excuse for Ivan Ivanovitch to spend the day in the vodka- 
house. His grass may be wasting away for want of cutting, or the 
whole herd of village cows may be disporting themselves in his 
oat-field ; but Ivan is not going to incur the implacable hostility 
of a saint, even a second-rate one, by doing a stroke of work on his 
anniversary—not if he knows it. So his grass may wither and 
the cows may enjoy themselves to the top of their bent, but Ivan 
remains at home or in his beloved aba. Consequently there is 
but little human life to animate the scene. Here and there a 
solitary red-shirted peasant may be observed working single- 
handed in his field ; but he is probably an impious creature whose 
crop is sure to fail, or that ara avis in rural Russia, a teetotaller. 
In a word, the prospect is dreary to a degree. Some one who is 
an authority on these matters (I fear I cannot remember his name, 
doubtless the reader will supply the omission) has said that, how- 
ever uninteresting the landscape may appear, all that the beholder 
need do is to raise his eyes to the sky above him, which, says this 
writer, is invariably beautiful. This may be true; buton this par- 
ticular morning which I am now discussing, the sky above us is so 
blue and so blazing that it would be a foolish action to turn one’s 
gaze upon it for relief; the eyes of the most ardent would water. 
Let us therefore use those organs for the purpose of selecting 
one from among the villages within sight for our proposed visit. 
They are all the same apparently. Let us leave the matter to 
our driver, stipulating only that he chooses the village which is 
approached by the least murderous road. We are soon jogging 
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along over a track which cannot surely justify its description as 
given to us by the “isvoschick.” He selected it as the best. We 
promptly conclude that our driver is a person of humour, though 
he does not look it, and that this is one of his jokes. If this be in 
reality the best road available, what, we wonder, can the others 
be like? It isa mere succession of immense pits, formed by the 
disappearance of several of the huge cobbles, of which the road was 
originally made. Some of these holes are filled up with rubbish, 
broken crockery, etc., near the village, still green boughs of 
trees further away; others are left unfilled, and into these the 
carriage wheels plunge, in a manner which sets us wondering 
what the springs are made of that can stand such treatment, and, 
further, whether there is a surgeon anywhere within a mile or 
two. We find, afterwards, that the springs of our carriage have 
succumbed long since, and are merely tied up with cord, and that 
most carriages employed to visit the suburbs or the country are in 
this condition. 

The village is now but half a mile away, let us get out and 
walk. This is decidedly better, and here we are, at last, close to 
the village which, as the taxation board at its entrance informs 
us, is called Drevno, and contains “forty-seven souls.” My 
friend, who understands these matters, explains that the “souls ” 
are the male inhabitants, those among whom the land-tax 
imposed upon the village is divided, and who are the proprietors 
of the communal land around the village in shares proportioned 
to the working-power of their families. Each “soul” pays for 
the share of land allotted to him. Where the land is good and 
repays its owner for cultivation, the peasant will, at the periodical 
re-distribution, gladly accept all that the village council, or Mir, 
can be persuaded to apportion to him. If the land is bad, the 
reverse is the case, each peasant finding a hundred excuses for 
taking over the smallest possible proportion of the communal acres. 
The peasant with five stalwart sons is sure to make a good thing 
of his land, while the moujik whose children are all daughters, 
and who is obliged to farm his tiny corner of land single-handed, 
is marked out for semi-starvation and hardship, unless, fortunately 
for him, the allotments are regulated by his fellow-villagers with 
a wise breadth of view as regards the special merits and needs of 
each case; thus, though the widow with one small son and half- 
a-dozen grown up girls—a sum-total of one soul among eight— 
would be entitled by the strict letter of the law (or rather 
tradition, for the Mir is governed by no written law, but only by 
the traditions of centuries) to but one portion of land, she will 
no more expect to be allotted the strictly accurate share due to 
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her son than will the mother of a large family of small male 
children expect, or desire, to have apportioned to her a large 
tract of land which she and her babies may be entitled to, but 
could not possibly cultivate. It may be inferred from the above 
facts that the periodical meetings of the Mir for the re-distribu- 
tion of communal lands are functions marked by considerable 
animation and occasionally some warmth of argument. 

The fields alongside of which we pass, as we proceed towards 
the village, are all divided into long strips, each strip being the 
property of one moujik. The consequence of this arrangement 
is that occasionally a large hayfield may be seen with one strip 
in the centre devoted to oats, or vice vers ; another field may be 
divided into plots of all sorts of grain or potatoes; while a third 
may present an unbroken expanse of waving oats. As a rule 
each peasant owns several strips of land, situated in different 
parts of the commune ; thus, not only the quantity but also the 
quality of the land is considered in the equitable distribution of 
the common property which the moujiks effect for themselves and 
each other. 

But here we are at the village itself and in the midst of the 
village street. The cows are coming up the centre of it, a wide 
phalanx with straggling wings; there is no room for us. The 
cows evidently consider us de trop, for they march along without 
regard to the fact that we too need a modicum of space. We are 
obliged to take refuge within a yard whose gate is opportunely 
open, an action on our part furiously resented by first one dog 
and then a whole pack of dogs, which approach with every 
intention, apparently, of tearing us limb from limb. I soon 
learn, however, that one need but bend to pick up a stone, and 
before one’s back has straightened itself there is not a village dog 
in sight. Now the cows have passed out of the street on their 
way to the communal pasturage, so we can resume our tour of 
inspection. Along both sides of the one street which runs 
through the village stand the peasants’ huts. These are nearly 
all alike, only in different stages of decay. There is hardly one 
which does not present some sign of incipient ruin, neither are 
there any two huts facing the same way. Some offer a full front 
to the street, others turn their backs upon‘the world, some push 
forward an angle, as though shy of being seen at full face; the 
general impression given by the haphazard array of ruinous 
habitations being, that they had been brought to the locality en 
masse, and set down “anyhow,” pro tem., and that they had not 
possessed the energy to set themselves straight, but had preferred 
to remain as originally placed. Each hut possesses a yard which is 
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knee-deep in mud and filth, and in which may be obtained a 
glimpse of an open shed, wherein are stored sledges, ploughs, 
manure-carts, and agricultural implements, all of which property 
appears to be, like the houses themselves, in the last stage of 
decay. 

The cottages consist of one room and a garret, some few 
possessing a second room, which appears to be given over to 
poultry and dogs, together with odds and ends such as snowshoes, 
firewood and empty bottles. There is scarcely a hut which can 
boast of an entire window; at least one of the small panes of 
glass is invariably absent, the vacuum being filled up with part of 
an old cotton dress, which is bunched into it in the best way that 
the lady of the house can get it to stick, without regard to 
appearances. Somewhere about the outer wall of each house will 
be found a rough picture designed to represent either a ladder or 
a bucket, or a coil of rope. This mysterious sign is intended to 
indicate what part the proprietor is bound to play in case of fire 
in the village, and what article he is expected to supply towards 
the work of extinguishing the flames. 

It is not a pleasant experience to enter Ivan Ivanovitch’s home, 
for if there is one thing in the world that Ivan cordially dislikes 
and banishes, it is fresh air within the house. He loves to have 
his room reeking with heat and frowsiness. He will not open his 
window if he can help it, however warm the weather. It is a 
special dispensation of Providence, or a beautiful provision of 
Nature, that Ivan is occasionally—nay, frequently drunk and 
breaks one of his windows. Were this not so he and his family 
would undoubtedly be asphyxiated. Though the room we now 
enter has two panes broken, the atmosphere is hardly supportable. 
The room is of good size, but a large portion of it is occupied by a 
huge stove of plastered brick. When the weather is cold this 
stove is hot day and night, and Ivan and his family sleep on the 
top of it, where there is accommodation for half-a-dozen, at a 
pinch. Round the walls runs a narrow bench, and in one corner 
is atable. At this table sits the lady of the house taking her 
dinner, which consists of a slice of black bread with plenty of 
salt. The children prefer to eat their share outside, in the road. 
As for Ivan himself, he is feasting upon a salt herring at the 
kabak ; salt herrings are thirsty fare and require the assistance 
of copious libations of vodka, therefore the kabik is a handier 
place in which to eat it than his own apartment. Besides, Gavril 
Nicolaievitch is obliging with a tune on the garmonka, and no 
Russian will stir from the spot where a garmonka is playing. 
Mrs. Ivan greets us with a bow and a smile, showing a set of 
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splendid teeth as she does so. She is a pretty woman, but 
somewhat worn and tired-looking ; her life is not an easy one, for 
besides her domestic duties and the care of her children, she takes 
her share of work in the fields, and, since her husband is a bit of a 
drunkard, occasionally does his share as well as her own. “ Hlyeb 
da soil!” (“ Bread and salt!”) is our greeting to this lady: it is 
the Russian equivalent for “Good appetite to you!” She replies, 
 Meelostye prosem!” (“We beg your charity!”) which implies 
that the victuals are not “up to much,” but that, such as they 
are, you are welcome to a share. Madam informs us that, this 
being the anniversary of Saint-somebody, Ivan is not at work, but, 
as usual, at the kabak. 

“ How came you to marry such a man as your husband ?” asks 
my companion, with a bluntness which surprises and shocks me. 
Avdotia Egoreyna is not in the least disconcerted, however, by 
this very plain question. “Oh,” she says, “I didn’t choose him, 
of course; my parents did that for me. I hated him at first, but 
now I’m rather fond of the poor old vodka bottle.” 

What divine particle, I wondered, had this good woman 
discovered in her drunken, swearing, bullying partner to cause 
her to change her opinion of him! ‘Truly the ways of woman are 
mysterious. Avdotia, as she finishes her short speech, actually 
has a tear in her eye. I determine on the spot that Avdotia is 
a “good sort,” and present her with a rouble—a mark of 
admiration which she immensely appreciates, dashing away the 
tear with the back of her hand and beaming all over, as she 
expresses her hope that “ God will give me health.” 

There are her children outside—a little boy with grimy face, 
and nothing but a short print shirt to clothe his small brown 
person, and two tiny girls, in print dresses down to their toes; 
all three munching large lumps of black bread, and playing at 
some game which appears to resemble “ knuckle-bones.” Avdotia 
informs us, in reply to our question as to whether the share of 
land apportioned to her husband is sufficient to support the 
family, that they manage to live, one way and another, thanks to 
the town being so close; were it otherwise, she does not think 
that the land would keep them. “Life is very hard, Barin,” she 
says. ‘“ We have a horse and two cows (glory to God!), but they 
must be fed through the winter, and that takes all cur hay and 
oats, for the soil is not good here. Then we have a little rye for 
our own bread, but not enough. There is the milk (glory to 
Thee, Lord !), but it fetches a very low price, though it is good 
milk. See, Barin, meelostye prosem try a little” (we did so, and 
found it excellent); “and Ivan gets jobs with the horse, carting 
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sand to town, and driving Bains down to the country houses 
beyond here ; but the kabak is the fly which sucks our blood; if 
there were no kabik we might be rich.” Poor Avdotia, she 
speaks for many millions of poor women throughout the Tsar’s 
dominions: it is always the same tale; “but for the kabak we 
might be happy !” 

But where are the “souls” all this time? for Avdotia is not, 
of course, a soul; being a woman she has no claim to that dis- 
tinction. I fear we shall find most of the souls in the village 
drinking-shop, towards which we now bend our steps. There is 
one house in the centre of the village which boasts of two storeys 
and looks more imposing, though not less dirty and ruinous, than 
its neighbours; this is the kabak. A greasy and begrimed 
swing-door opens into the midst of the pandemonium. Here are 
the souls in all their glory! Here we see the curse of Russia 
impersonified. Half-a-dozen moujiks are lying about the floor 
quite drunk ; a dozen others are in varying stages of intoxication ; 
a few are still fairly sober, and two or three are drinking tea. 
Among these last is Stepan Abramitch, the proprietor. This 
man is observable among the crowd of moujiks because, unlike 
them, he wears his shirt European fashion, not outside his 
trowsers as do the moujiks. If the Russian proverb is true then 
Stepan is not to be trusted, for the saying runs that a Russian 
remains honest so long as he wears his shirt outside his trowsers ; 
as soon as he hides away his shirt-tails, away go the qualities of 
truthfulness and honesty with them. Stepan looks sleek and 
well fed, as, no doubt, he is, for he fattens upon the substance of 
the community. All the money earned in Drevno goes one way, 
and that is into the coffers of Stepan Abramitch. He does not 
like the look of us: are we spies, secret police, or, least probable 
of all, customers? We order some tea, however, as an excuse for 
our descent upon his premises, and endeavour to tolerate the 
awful atmosphere of the place while we look around. 

Some of the moujiks are remarkably good-looking fellows, in 
spite of the somewhat tipsy expression most of them are wearing 
at this moment; they have good eyes, and thoughtful, sun-burned 
faces, not a few boasting of fine long beards. Many of them wear 
nothing but a cotton shirt, a pair of loose cotton trowsers, and 
the usual long boots, into which the trowsers are tucked. The 
shirt is belted at the waist, and worn, as already mentioned, out- 
side the nether garments. Some were playing at cards, quarrel- 
ling good-naturedly and tipsily over each deal. One almost 
sober “soul” was intent upon his garmonka, or square concertina, 
from which he produced really wonderful results so far as the 
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melody was concerned; as to the bass, the garmonka being 
limited to two chords, his imagination was necessarily hampered. 
The tea served to us was weak but of excellent quality, slices of 
lemon taking the place of milk or cream. Small lumps of sugar 
were handed to us, and these we were expected to use a la Russe, 
that is, not to drop them into the cup or tumbler, but to nibble 
them before each sip of tea. Stepan came over to us and entered 
into conversation. He explained that he was the “ universal 
provider” of the place, and that in the room corresponding to 
this one on the other side of the house he traded in calico prints, 
shirts, boots, black bread, gaudy handkerchiefs, candles, sweets, , 
salted herrings, and zkons. This, he explained, comprised about 
all that the Russian peasant ever purchased. With his usual 
bluntness my companion inquired whether Stepdn’s conscience 
never gave him a bad quarter of an hour over the part he played 
in the ruin of these poor tipsy “souls”? But Stepan’s conscience 
was altogether void of offence. If he did not run the kabak, he 
explained, some one else undoubtedly would. The moujiks would 
not tolerate the absence of their beloved haunt for a single week, 
and besides that, it would never suit the Government if the 
kabaks—their principal source of revenue—were to give up 
business. Besides all this again, said Stepan, “I am very good 
to them ; there is hardly a man or woman in the village who does 
not owe me money, but I never press them, as another might, 
and get hold of their land.” Poor Drevno, poor Russia! it is 
even as Stepan said. To explain the situation in a few words: if 
the moujik drinks, he supports the State, but ruins himself; if he 
remains sober, he can support himself, but he ruins the State. 
Out into the road again, and not too soon, for the atmosphere 
is beginning to tell upon us. The village dogs again consider it 
incumbent upon them to charge open-mouthed upon us, and once 
again the simple threat of a pebble is sufficient to put them to 
ignominious flight. A half-drunken moujik has accompanied us 
from the kabak, and is determined to act as our guide. This 
turns out to be Avdotia’s husband, Ivan. He takes us to the 
village bath-house, a tumble-down, smoke-blackened hut, dark as 
pitch within and dirty beyond the wildest flights of fancy. On 
Saturdays this is a busy spot. The stove is alight then, and the 
“souls” take their turn at the steam-bath; no water is used, 
except for the purpose of generating steam. Ivan explains that 
the “patient” lies upon one of the shelves running round the ' 
room, which is full of scalding steam, and that a companion then 
flogs the air within an eighth of an inch of his body, driving the 
steam well into the pores of his skin. Ivan declares that this is 
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better than washing ; but after a careful scrutiny of our friend’s 
face and neck we decide that unless Ivan has missed his turn at 
the steam-bath for a year or so, water must, on the whole, do the 
thing more thoroughly. The moujik rarely washes during the 
week, though each hut has a kind of small teapot hung at the 
porch; this contains a drop or two of water which Ivan can, if he 
chooses, tilt out into one hand and pass over his face; but, as a 
rule, Ivan does not choose. 

That house there belongs to the Starost, or elected elder of the 
village community or Mir. His duties are to preside over the 
meetings of that body. He is elected for a term of two or three 
years, and is the responsible agent to Government for the payment 
of the taxes due by the community. The position involves con- 
siderable responsibility and no little trouble, while the stipend 
attached is but a few roubles and a medal; so that the title of 
Starost is not, as a rule, competed for with any conspicuous degree 
of keenness; in many villages the honour is carefully avoided and 
only accepted under compulsion. 

“The house on the right,” says Ivan, with some pride, “ belongs 
to my brother, who is the richest man in the village. He has five 
grown-up sons, and therefore a large amount of land, four good 
horses and six cows: he lives well.” 

“Does he drink?” we inquire. 

“Of course he does,” says Ivan, “hard, on holidays; but he is 
a good worker ; and with five sons one can spare two or three to 
work in town. Three of his are labourers, and most of their 
wages come home. As for the land, my brother and his two sons 
and their wives can easily cultivate it. Ah, Barin! it’s a great 
thing for us moujiks to have grown-up sons!” Ivan’s remarks 
were true enough. The large family in a Russian village is a 
co-operative concern and pays well. 

The rich man’s house was no better than its neighbours. It 
presented the same appearance of decay and age; there was no 
indication of the prosperity of its owner beyond the fact that 
there appeared to be more accommodation in the yard for live stock. 

“Ts your rich brother at work to-day?” we asked. 

Ivan made a tipsily comical gesture of horror; he spat upon the 
ground with unnecessary vehemence and then crossed himself. 

“The Barin is pleased to joke,” he said; “it is a holiday: my 
brother and his sons are not sinners, they do not work on a 
holiday ; they are all at the kabik, as they should be!” 

“Drunk ?” I ventured. 

“Drunk, Barin, certainly!” said Ivan. “Why, what would 
you have ?” 
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Not being prepared with an answer to this rather unexpected 
inquiry, we allowed the subject to drop, dismissing the loquacious 
but tottering Ivan with a small present of twenty copecks “ for 
tea.” I do not fancy any part of this sum of money was spent 
upon that innocent decoction, however, for apparently Ivan had 
convinced himself that the particular saint whose anniversary 
he was so worthily celebrating would be immensely offended 
if his devotees in Drevno should retire to bed even partially 
sober. 

All this proved very depressing. Had we stumbled upon the 
true secret of the poverty of rural Russia? Supposing that the 
kabak could be eliminated, we reflected, could the Russian peasant 
proprietor live happily and support his wife and family in decency 
and comfort upon the produce and profits of his plot of communal 
land? Ibelieve the answer to this would be, that famines and “the 
act of God” being absent, undoubtedly he could. Occupied with 
the consideration of this problem, we retraced our steps through 
the deep mud towards the carriage. As we passed the kabak 
sounds of revelry assailed our ears; we thought we recognised 
Ivan’s voice, who, apparently, had already laid out his tea money, 
but not upon any infusion of that herb. 

A body of young girls met us as we went; they were all 
arrayed in their gala frocks of bright prints, and each wore a 
gaudy handkerchief round her head. They were singing some 
rustic song in three parts, the highest soaring to heights un- 
dreamed of in this country. The quality of the voice was little 
better than a scream, but the actual notes reached were far beyond 
anything attempted by educated singers. 

The girls were clean and not bad-looking; they appeared to be 
perfectly happy in their holiday occupation of parading the 
village street singing. Fortunately the drink demon does not 
possess the unmarried women of the villages; they never touch 
vodka, The matrons occasionally drink, but, in comparison with 
their lords, they are rarely to be seen intoxicated. 

With the screaming song of the girls in our ears we leave 
behind us the village of Drevno and wade towards our carriage. 
We find the driver fast asleep upon the cushions inside, and awake 
him with difficulty ; from his appearance when awake we conclude 
that he, too, has found the means of doing honour to the saint of 
the day—is it St. Bacchus ?—and we receive full confirmation of 
our opinion on the way home. It appears that our Jehu had not 
introduced us to all, or nearly all, the holes and ruts on the way 
out; we plunged into numbers of new ones—all very fine and 
large—before we reached home; and my companion seriously 
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assured me that had the drive been much longer he would 
certainly have arrived in several pieces. 

In conclusion I will observe that since the day which I devoted 
to a visit of inspection to the village of Drevno, I have seen Ivan 
Ivanovitch—the Russian moujik—under more favourable auspices. 
Every day of the year is not a holiday, though most are. Ivan 
sometimes works, and works hard, but he will avoid labour when- 
ever he can get out of it. During the famine of last year a 
landed proprietor, whose intelligent benevolence did him the 
greatest credit, organised works upon his own estate sufficient to 
provide work—and hence food—for the moujiks of several villages 
in the neighbourhood. After a week’s satisfactory work, a day 
arrived when no single moujik appeared to proceed with the 
lucrative job offered to him. After awhile, however, a spokesman 
arrived upon the scene, who explained that his companions had 
been informed that “ Government was going to feed the peasants, 
and therefore it was unnecessary to take the useless trouble of 
working for bread. If the Barin wished to have his work done he 
must get other men.” 

This is poor Ivan Ivanovitch all over. Easily satisfied, indolent, 
self-indulgent, weak, he does not care to rise in the world. So 
long as he can exist and allow his wife and children to exist, and 
so long as he can obtain, for cash or credit, vodka enough to keep 
him going, he is content. He has no idea of any higher civilisa- 
tion, or of any sort of home-comfort. For the rest, he loves his 
‘little father” the Tsar; fears God in a superstitious sort of 
way, and the Lveshuwi (wood spirits) and other supernatural 
creations of his national folk-lore in a very real way; observes the 
church festivals with bibulous piety ; attends church at Easter ; 
tolerates his wife and children, and knows absolutely nothing of 
the affairs either of this world or of the next. But education is 
making great strides, and the younger generation is growing up 
with advantages to which its forefathers were strangers. Light 
is stealing, gradually, over the land. Would that it might chase 
away the drink demon! With the vodka evil reduced to moderate 
dimensions, there would be a chance even for rural Russia. 


Frep WHISHAW. 
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Co Mabel. 


Tuovcu, Mabel, scarce an hour is past 
Since first you opened that romance, 
Already now to “Part the Last” 
You turn a surreptitious glance. 
Why, surely soon enough you'll learn 
The fate of each fictitious friend ; 
You’ve scarcely done with Chapter One 
Before you want “to know the end!” 


The heroine’s stupendous feats, 
The hero’s indignation fine, 
At which the wicked duke retreats 
Quite routed all along the line, 
The noble deeds, the stirring scenes, 
To none of these will you attend 
Till certain quite that all comes right, 
That marriage-bells are at the end. 


Well, if the bard might moralise, 
He would remark, I think, that man, 
Throughout existence, ever tries 
To imitate your simple plan; 
In guessing what is still to come 
Long days with scant result we spend: 
We too would look throughout the book, 
We too would like to know the end! 


And yet, I venture to maintain, 
To read your stories through were best, 
A course whereby their plots would gain 
No inconsiderable zest ; 
So, Mabel, in the tale of life, 
Whatever lot the fates may send, 
Fulfil each day as best you may, 
Nor strive too soon to know the end! 


Antuony C. DEANE. 








A Hard Little Cuss, 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 


Cuarter VI. 


Damanis did not awake the next morning until she was disturbed 
by the hungry wailings of the baby; and then, seeing that the 
sun was nearly an hour high, she did not feel any great surprise 
at missing her sister from her side. She wondered drowsily if 
Rhoda had gone to the kitchen to make a cup of coffee for herself, 
and why she had not come back to feed the child as she must 
have heard him crying. The young tyrant’s bottle was close at 
hand, and she proceeded, herself, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for his accommodation, with her eyes only half open, 
indeed, for yesterday’s excitement, following on her early rising, 
had left her most unusually sleepy. She lay for half an hour 
longer, not anything like so much as half awake, although her 
hands were employed from time to time in manipulating the 
feeding-bottle; and then, more fully aroused by her sister’s 
continued absence, she sat up and called, “ Rhoda: Rhoda!” 
two or three times. 

There was no answer from Rhoda who lay cold and dead out in 
the woods; and Damaris, who had suddenly become painfully 
wide awake, waited for no more calling, but ran from the room 
in her night-dress, and began to search within and without, in 
every possible and impossible place that suggested itself to her. 
A sudden recollection flashed upon her, as small things will when 
the mind seems full to pverflowing with other matters of the 
most vital moment, that she had forgotten to shut the door of 
the fowl-house the evening before. She was quite sure of this, 
and yet it was shut now; it could have been done only by Rhoda; 
and, that being the case, Rhoda must be safe and well somewhere, 
for, if anything bad had happened to her, Damaris argued with 
herself, she could not have been “ going around shutting up the 
chickens.” It occurred to her as the most probable solution of the 
mystery that Jeff Carter had called very late last night to take 
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Rhoda away, and that, rather than wake her, Rhoda had gone 
without bidding her good-bye. It was certainly strange that she 
had left the child, but perhaps after all, not so very extraordinary 
under the circumstances. Walking slowly back to the house, 
Damaris reflected that, if Rhoda had come with the intention of 
departing thus suddenly, and leaving the child behind, it would 
quite account for the feeding-bottle. Being simple-hearted herself, 
she had a not unnatural dislike to cunning devices, and she 
wished that Rhoda had treated her more frankly, and had asked 
her to take the child instead of trying to trick her. She also 
felt very anxious as to what Tom might say to this arrangement, 
and it was in a decidedly uncomfortable frame of mind that she 
returned tojher charge, to find that he had grown tired of his 
own company, and was apparently actuated by a laudable 
ambition to beat the record of all small babes in the length and 
depth of his infantile howls. Poor Damaris knew almost nothing 
about children, and she went through agonies of fear lest he 
should scream himself to death; but he had been shamefully 
neglected both night and morning, and he had no idea of letting 
her off too easily, so she was kept fully employed for a con- 
siderable time, and it was nearly nine o’clock before she was free 
to give a thought to her own breakfast. 

She had just finished making her coffee when she heard a loud 
“ Hello!” from without, and, running to the door, saw a covered 
waggon standing by the stable, and Jeff Carter advancing towards 
the house. He saw her, and came in with an odd mixture of 
embarrassment and assumed joviality in his manner. 

“T wasn’t going to bother about.coming in,” he said, “ but I’ve 
bin waiting around more’n an hour already. Rhoda was to ha’ 
met me up at the top gate at eight o’clock, and I reckoned I’d 
best come along down to make her hurry a bit.” 

“Then she hain’t gone with you?” gasped Damaris. 

“Do how?” asked Jeff, in idiomatically expressed perplexity. 

“ Rhoda is not here,” said Damaris, turning very pale; “and i 
don’t know when she went away.” 

Jeff stared at her fixedly, and without movement, as though he 
had been turned to stone. 

“She was beside me when I went to sleep last night,” Damaris 
went on, “ and when I woke this morning she was gone.” 

“ Did she take the—the child with her?” Jeff asked in a voice 
that was scarcely above a whisper. Damaris shook her head. 

“ He is asleep now,” she said, pointing to the bed-room. 

Jeff groaned aloud, for the darkest possibility had occurred to 
him, 
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“Which way did she go?” he asked. 
trail her off?” 

Unfortunately Damaris had not thought of doing that; she 
had only run about looking for Rhoda until such slight traces 
as might have been followed had been obliterated by her own 
footprints. She told him about the shutting of the fowl-house 
door, and they went down and looked at it together, but it led to 
nothing. 

In the midst of his own despair, Jeff was careful not to frighten 
Damaris, and he told her but a small part of what he feared 
might be the awful truth. 

“She was too weak and puny to come all that way,” he said, 
“and I wouldn’t hev brought her only she was so desp’rate set on 
it; but I was wrong anyhow. Pro’bly she’s gone off her head 
now in a sort o’ fever, and gone into the woods, wild like; but 
I'll look everywhere around until I find her. I'll jest borrow a 
saddle, and leave the waggon where it is until I come back.” 
And he began rapidly to unharness his horse. 

“When do you expect Rockner back?” he asked as he threw 
on the saddle. 

“The earliest he kin git in to-day,” answered Damaris. “But 
how did you and Rhoda know he was in Fort Ballantyne ? ” 

“Wal, jest this-a-way. He sent word to a man there to hey 
some stuff ready for him, as he was comin’ to fetch it; and when 
i hearn this and told Rhoda, she would wait for nothing, but 
must go see you right away, not wanting to let slip the chance 
when you would be alone. I knowI shouldn’t hev brought her 
until she was peart again, but ’twas mighty hard to refuse her 
anything.” 

There was a choke in the last words ; and, before Damaris had 
time to make him any answer, he was riding off to the woods 
in the opposite direction to that which Rhoda had taken the night 
before. 

Damaris went sadly back to the baby and the long delayed 
breakfast, and having got through her morning’s work as quickly 
as possible, she sat down to await the event with the deserted 
little creature in her arms. 

Tom, who, in the ordinary course of things, would not have left 
Fort Ballantyne until four o’clock that morning at the earliest, 
had started before midnight, and was even now at his own gate. 
He saw without surprise the fresh wheel-tracks in the loose sand, 
and the traces of a ridden horse coming direct from his house. 
The covered waggon standing under his shed, which he recognised 
as belonging to Jeff Carter, offered him no shock or revelation; he 
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had expected it all; he was prepared for anything that might 
meet him in that desolated home that had been his whole world 
only yesterday. What Jake Widdin had said, about the poor 
girl he had spoken of being near her trouble, came back to him 
with new force; and being by this time in a state of mind, the 
exact reverse of that of a reasonable being, he promptly concluded 
that the waggon had been used for the conveyance of a nurse, 
i and was probably destined to carry off Damaris on his return. 
| He was mad, quite mad, with rage and jealousy ; and his insanity 
made no pause to examine the details of possibility or likelihood. 

He stole up to his own house like a thief, listened, watched, 
| and crept on again until he stood beside an open window from 
| which he could see into the next room where Damaris was sitting 
with the child. Even the sight of her alone, and apparently 
quite well and strong, suggested no doubts to his diseased 
imagination ; the baby in her arms was a real, palpable fact; it 
had been born in his absence. Jeff Carter’s waggon was outside 
waiting to carry away both mother and child; or, perhaps, only 
the child, leaving him still the dupe of the woman who had 
fooled him; they had not counted on his returning so soon, but 
this time they should find that he was not to be fooled for ever. 

He turned from the window, and entered the house abruptly. 
Damaris started up with a little ery of gladness. She was so 
glad he had come back to relieve her of all her perplexities, to 
comfort her about Rhoda; she even forgot to be afraid of what 
he might say about Rhoda’s child. But one look at his face 
deprived her of the power of speech; she thought in her heart 
that he would have killed her the next moment, and involuntarily 
she put out one hand to protect the child. 

“Yes, shelter your brat,” he said, with fierce contempt. ‘“ You 
needn’t be skeared, I ain’t goin’ to hurt the whelp—that is, if you 
take it out of my sight before I git much madder. Don’t talk, 
but quit. Isee your deary has come to fetch you, so you kin go 
along out an’ wait where you will for him, but you don’t wait in 
my house. He'd best make up his mind to travel without his 
waggon too, for if he comes back here for it Pll shoot him dead, 
as sure as my name is Tom Rockner.” 

“ But, Tom, only listen to me. It’s all a mistake.” 

“So it is. Icome back a good while before you reckoned to 
see me. I don’t know how you an’ he were goin’ to fix it, but 
your plan is spilt anyhow. Hold your tongue, and go.” 

“ But, Tom, you must hear me; it’s not——” 

“Look!” he said, making a sudden movement as if to seize the 
child. “If you say another word I'll take it from you an’ knock 
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its brains out. Quit this, and never show me your face again 
until you git tired of living.” 

He pointed to the door as he spoke, but he would not touch 
her even to thrust her towards it. 

She held Rhoda’s child closer to her in very terror for its life, 
and without so much as another look at her husband, lest the 
temptation to follow it by a word should overpower her, she went 


forth, as he had bidden her, from the dear home where they had 
been so happy. 


Cuapter VII. 


Haur-an-Hour later Damaris stood on Mrs. Nettleby’s front 
verandah, tapping at the open door; she was trembling all over 
both from excitement, and from having walked so fast with a 
heavy baby in her arms, and she could scarcely find voice to speak 
when Sarah bustled out of the kitchen, hot and cross after a 
morning over the wash-tub. 

“May I come in?” she asked, diffidently. 

“Why, cert’nly,” said Sarah; “ what do you want to stay out- 
side for ?” 

Damaris dropped into a chair and remained silent, in sheer 
despair of finding a way to begin her story. 

“Where ’d you git the baby?” asked Sarah, fixing her sharp 
eyes on the animated bundle in her visitor’s lap. 

“It belongs to my sister,” answered Damaris, relieved by this 
breaking of the ice. “She brought it over yesterday.” 

“That’s so,” said Sarah; “I saw the waggon passing with her 
and young Carter in it; Joe told me who they were; and I 
guessed it was a baby that the girl was holding. Show it.” 

Damaris obeyed meekly; and, as it was a really pretty speci- 
men‘of babyhood, Sarah only said, “H’m-h’m.” 

“Ts Mr. Nettleby here?” Damaris asked. 

“Yes, I guess he’s fooling around in the yard somewheres. 
Want him ?” 

But Joe appeared to answer for himself. 

“ Hello, Mrs. Rockner! We hain’t seen you for a coon’s age ; 
but you're always welcome,” he said, heartily. “But what's 
wrong? Don’t let her cry, Sarah; can’t you see she looks 
mighty sick ?” 

Sarah, who utterly despised the weakness of tears, made a 
scornful movement towards the water-pail, and had just grasped 
the dipper in her bony little hand, when Damaris broke in 
desperately : 
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“ Mr. Nettleby, if you please, I came here to ask you to do some- 
thing for me, if you'll be so kind. I want you to go over to our 
place, as fast as you can, and wait around the fence until you 
see Jeff Carter coming, and tell him not to go down to the house 
—not for anything—because Tom is waiting there to shoot him 
if he does. Tell Jeff where I am, and to come right here if he 
gits any news of Rhoda. May I stay just for a short spell?” she 
added, turning to Sarah. Sarah nodded; and Joe, accustomed to 
obey orders promptly, went away without another word. 

“Ts it Carter’s child ?” asked Sarah, abruptly. 

**No,” said Damaris. 

“Then, what does your husband want to shoot him for?” 

“ Because he thinks it is.” 

“But what is it to him anyhow?” 

“That is what I want to tell you about, only—only—I can’t,” 
said Damaris. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Sarah, with encouraging acerbity. 
‘“‘ There’s no one around to listen ; can’t you tell?” 

With many blushes, and much hesitation, Damaris put Tom’s 
unworthy suspicions into words, and began to cry softly again. 

“My lands!” exclaimed Sarah when she had finished. “Is 
the man a born idiot, to think that children can come into the 
world all in a flash like that ?” 

“JT don’t reckon he thought at all,” said Damaris. “He was 
mad, and sort o’ silly; but he wouldn’t let me say a word, and 
what kin I do?” 

“ Nothing, only wait here until Joe comes back, and then we’ll 
fix him. Come here and put the baby on the bed. I'll be back 
presently.” 

She bustled off, and returned in a few minutes with fresh milk 
for the feeding-botile, and a glass of root beer for Damaris. 

“T guess you're hot after your walk,” she said; “that stuff 
ain’t very well made, but it’s cooling. Have some more? Well, 
if you won't, stay there and keep the child quiet while I cook the 
dinner; and, for all sakes, stop crying. What good do you 
expect it ’ll do anyhow? I never saw anything mended by mus- 
sing half-a-dozen pockethan’kerchers.” 

Damaris made a feeble offer of her assistance, and was by no 
means sorry to hear it ungraciously refused, and find herself at 
liberty to lie down by the child and rest a little, for she felt worn 
out both in mind and body, and Sarah Nettleby’s voice grated like 
a file on her nervous system. 

Before long, Joe returned with the intelligence that he had 
met Jeff Carter rampaging through the woods ; and had delivered 
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his message, but that Jeff seemed to have as little idea of what it 
all meant as he had himself. Whereupon Sarah took him aside, 
and gave him an explanation which kept him very silent during 
dinner-time, and Damaris was not troubled with any more 
questions. 

Dinner over, Joe rested himself and smoked a pipe, while the 
two women washed the plates and dishes, and the baby continued 
to sleep with a profound regard for good behaviour in a strange 
house. 

“T guess you'd like to go home some time this evening, Mrs. 
Rockner ?” said Sarah, vigorously polishing a plate, with her usual 
unsmiling energy. 

“There ain't much use in liking,” answered Damaris, mourn- 
fully; “Tom wouldn’t let me in. IfI might stay here until the 
next team is going to Fort Ballantyne, I would ask for a seat in 
it, and walk from that to Pop’s place. I would do all the work I 
could to make up for the trouble of keeping me, if you’d be so 
kind as to let me stay, Mrs. Nettleby.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner, as far as trouble goes,” 
answered Sarah, with creditable readiness. ‘“ I was only thinking 
you might rather be at home, that was all. But, perhaps, you 
wouldn’t go back after being turned out ?” 

“Td go this minute if I durst,” answered Damaris without 
hesitation ; “ but I don’t reckon Tom is safe until he comes to 
reason, and that ain’t noways likely, as I kin see.” 

“Joe is going over just now to explain things to him,” said 
Sarah. “It will be all right after that.” 

“Oh, indeed you must not let him go, Mrs. Nettleby! You 
are both very good, but he must not go into any danger on my 
account. ‘Tom might shoot him if he thought it was Jeff Carter 
coming along.” 

Sarah glanced swiftly at her husband’s uncouth figure and 
ugly face, and remarked, with the nearest approach to a smile 
that Damaris had yet seen on her countenance; “I ain’t skeared 0’ 
that. If I thought there was any fear Mr. Rockner would take 
that old image for your friend Carter, I’d go and do the business 
myself.” 

Joe chuckled over his pipe, as though well pleased with the 
compliment, and was, indeed, so much tickled by the notion, that 
he went on chuckling at intervals through the day whenever 
Sarah’s facetious remark occurred to him. 

“T don’t like him to go, for all that,” objected Damaris; “ if 
anything bad was to happen I’d never be happy again.” 

“Oh, yes, you would,” said Sarah dryly; “and so wouid I too, 
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for that matter, although we might all be mighty sorry at the 


time.” 

Damaris looked involuntarily at Joe to see how he received this 
appalling announcement, but he was smiling so placidly that it 
seemed doubtful whether he had heard it or not ; and she turned 
her eyes away hastily, half ashamed of having looked at all. 
Sarah laughed outright. 

“You calculated to see Joe sort o’ shocked,” she said, to the 
completion of Damaris’ confusion. “He's used to me; and per- 
haps I agree with him better than something sweeter. Now, 
Joe, tis time for you to quit; and tell Mr. Rockner to bring the 
waggon for his wife. I guess she’s had enough walking for one 
day.” 

Joe picked himself up slowly from his recumbent attitude in 
the doorway, looked long and lovingly at his pipe which the 
domestic rule did not allow to be refilled until evening, and went 
on his way resigned and submissive, if not exuberantly joyful. 

“ Have you any idea where your sister is?” asked Sarah, after 
a pause occupied in piling the ware on a shelf with considerable 
clatter. 

“T wish I had,” said Damaris sadly; and she proceeded to 
indulge in the doubtful consolation of giving a more detailed 
account of how everything had happened than there had been 
time to bestow on Jeff that morning. It took a little of the load 
off her heart to be able to speak freely about her anxiety, and 
Mrs. Nettleby was at least a ready listener if not an eminently 
sympathetic one. 

“ Jeff thought she had gone crazed with fever,” Damaris said ; 
“and if that was so, she might die out in the woods before he 
could find her. I wish I tould go look for her too;” and her 
voice broke, but she was too much afraid of Sarah to cry again. 

“T don’t know what’s to become of the poor baby if any harm 
has come to Rhoda,” she went on; “for although I promised to 
take care of it, I don’t reckon ‘'om would ever want to see it 
around after all that’s happened, even supposin’ Mr. Nettleby is 
able to talk him over about me.” 

“Let young Carter take it home to his mother,” suggested 
Sarah; “she seems to be a soft kind of old party. I guess she’ll 
do as he bids her.” 

“ Jeff won't ever go home until he finds Rhoda.” 

“Then leave it here until he does.” 

“But I'd hate to give you the trouble of minding it, Mrs, 
Nettleby.” 

“Don’t you mean to leave it with me?” asked Sarah, sharply. 
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“Why, if things went so as I c’uldn’t take it with myself, and 
‘twas only for a day or two, I’d be mighty thankful for your offer, 
but ——” 

“Then what’s the good o’ talking as if you didn’t want to do 
it?” said Sarah. “There ain’t anything else that kin be done as 
I know of.” 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure,” began Damaris, but she was 
cut short with— 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner ; there ain’t any manner 0’ 
use in passing compliments. If it squalls too much I'll be kind 
enough to smother it; and it’s beginning now, so you'd best tote 
it along to the bedroom, and keep it quiet. I have a batch of 
bread to bake, and I don’t want you here any longer.” 

Damaris took her dismissal with complete resignation; and 
while Sarah baked herself and her bread in the kitchen, and 
worked other wonders to which the stove was an accessory, 
showing a creditable result of cookies, dough-nuts, and pumpkin- 
pie, the afternoon glided into evening, and the short dusk followed 
the sunset without bringing any news of Joe or Tom, Jeff or 
Rhoda. Once, indeed, Damaris thought she heard a shot; but 
the wind was very high—she could not be sure—and she would 
not alarm Mrs. Nettleby needlessly; so she said nothing, and 
suffered the more for her silence. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Wuen Tom had driven Damaris away, his burst of violent passion 
having exhausted itself, he flung himself into the chair she had 
just left, and, leaning on the sill of the open window, let his head 
fall forward on his arms, as though powerless to remain upright, 
or to bear the light of day. He did not even try to think; his 
mind became a complete blank; and no sensation remained to 
him except that of being crushed down by some tremendous 
weight against which he had no strength to struggle. 

Hours—which might for all he knew have been minutes or years 
— passed before he was able to shake off this state of mental torpor ; 
and then he staggered to his feet and walked to the open door, 
gropingly, as though he had been long blind; and was now for 
the first time testing his restored sight. 

He went out, and, seeing Jeff Carter’s waggon still under the 
shed, he laughed grimly at the thought that Jeff had been afraid 
to come for it, although he might, up to this time, have done so 
with impunity. He returned to the house for his rifle, loaded it, 
and established himself under cover of the waggon with his mind 
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made up to stay there so long as there should be the remotest 
chance of Jeff’s reappearance. 

In less than half an hour his patience was rewarded by the 
sight of a man entering at the gate of the outer fence, and 
walking towards him very deliberately. At the first glance he 
crouched lower, and grasped his rifle more firmly; but at the 
second, even in his state of semi-insanity, it was impcssible 
that he could credit Jeff Carter with possession of the straggling 
awkward limbs and shambling gait of his present visitor. Also, 
Jeff would certainly have been on horseback; so Tom felt 
induced to sit up and show himself, and to relax his grasp of 
the rifle. 

“ Hello!” said Joe Nettleby, coming closer to him. “ Ain’t 
this yer place sorter open to be lyin’ low for a buck?” 

Tom grunted something about “durned rabbits,” and motioned 
to Joe to sit down—which he did, on his heels—at the door of the 
shed. 

“Now,” said Joe, regarding Tom and the rifle alternately with 
an expression of slight mistrust, “it ain’t my way, no more’n ’tis 
the way of anyone else in these parts, to come to the p’int in too 
great a hurry; but the business I’m here on to-day ain’t goin’ to 
allow no sort o’ delay; I'd like to start in at once, and I’d be 
obliged if you'd turn your rifle around before I begin—jest out 0’ 
direct line with me, you understand.” 

“You needn’t be skeared; it won’t go off,’ answered Tom, 
sullenly. 

“Not of itself,’ returned Joe, placidly ; “but you don’t look 
quite wideawake this morning, and I was thinkin’ that, if you 
didn’t like what I hev got to say, you might send it off o 
purpose.” 

Tom changed the position of the rifle in dogged silence, and 
Joe went on: 

“What I hev to tell you,” he said, “consarns Rhoda Langford, 
which is right you should know, bein’ in a manner her near 
relation. The poor gal’s gone crazed an’ lost herself, an’ there’s 
folks lookin’ for her, an’ we reckoned you might like to help.” 

“ She ain’t nothin’ to me,” said Tom, with lowered eyes. 

“She is your wife’s sister,” said Joe, “ which comes to the 
same.” 

“T hain’t got a wife,” muttered Tom, but his utterance was 
thick, and it suited Joe not to hear this startling avowal. 

“She lost herself not far from here,” he continued, “ but to 
make it all plain, you'd best hear how things happened from the 
beginning, which I’m told you don’t know. She warn’t a good 
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gal like her sister Damaris, you see; but Jeff Carter, he wanted to 
marry her awful bad, although he knew about the other fellow— 
not all the time, you see, but towards the end—an’ nobody knows 
who the other fellow is. Wal, all that’s got nothing to do with 
her bein’ lost, but it happened this-a-way ; her baby was born 
about a week ago, after Pop Langford had turned her out o’ doors, 
an’ that same Jeff Carter had taken her home to his mother. 
Then she got sorter anxious for her own folks, an’ wantin’ her 

sister awful bad, only she was skeared o’ you to come out 

here; so when she found out somehow that you would be in Fort 

Ballantyne yesterday, she made Jeff bring her an’ her baby to see 

Damaris; we seen ’em passin’ by our place yesterday morning. 

Then he left Rhoda an’ the child here, an’ was to come for ’em 

ag’in this morning to fetch ’em back; an’ when he come, he found 

Rhoda had gone away in the night an’ left the child with your 

wife, an’ he’s bin s’archin’ through the woods for her ever since. 

Your wife is up at our place with Sarah,” he added abruptly, as 
though the information were a mere afterthought. “She has the 
baby with her, an’ though I ain’t much of a jedge o’ childer’”— 
looking hard at Tom—“ I'd hey said ’twas a mighty big ’un for a 

week old.” 

This mild sarcasm was not lost on Tom, but his only reply to it 
was a groan, as the rifle dropped from his hand, and he threw out 
his arms before him with a wild, despairing gesture. 

“ Ain’t you thankful,” asked Joe, laying a hand as gentle as a 
woman’s on his shoulder, “ ain’t you jest everlastin’ thankful that 
your wife is safe an’ well up at our place? Won't you hitch up 
an’ come right along to fetch her?” But Tom shook his head. 

“T c'uldn’t face her after what I’ve done,” he said. 

“She ain’t one o’ the crusty sort,” said Joe, with appreciation 
bought by sharp experience. “I'll bet you hev only to say a kind 
word to her, an’ she'll never give a thought to the rest of it. 
Won't you come ?” 

But Tom was obdurate. He would go out into the woods, he 
said, and help Jeff Carter to search for Rhoda; if they were for- 
tunate he would go for Damaris then, bringing her sister’s safety 
as a peace-offering ; but, if not, he could never dare ask her to come 
to him again, after having used her as he had done, and being in 
no way able to make up for his gross injustice and brutality. 

Being unable to prevail with better counsel than this, Joe could 
only offer his company; and as he had not brought his own pony, 
and Tom’s steed of the lean ribs was fairly worn-out from his 
recent travels, the two men set out together on foot to find Jeff 
and give what help they could. - 
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All through the afternoon they walked. through the woods, in 
the scrub, and by the lake shore, sometimes calling aloud in the 
hope of attracting Jeff’s attention if he should be within hearing, 
but never getting an answer. The sun went down and they were 
still a good way from the house towards which they now turned, 
knowing the uselessness of continuing the search until the moon 
should rise; but Joe was trying to look hopeful. 

“T reckon,” he said, “Carter has given it up. He sees she ain’t 
here. Pro’bly he thinks she’s set off to walk back to Pop 
Langford’s, or else to Fort Ballantyne, an’ he’s half way there by 
this time. I don’t see much good in goin’ out agin. You'd best 
come for Damaris.” 

They had reached the gate, and the swift dusk was closing 
round them when they were startled by the sound of a shot, 
distinct, and not very far off. 

“T know the exact spot where that come from,” said Tom. “If 
we run we kin git there before dark.” 

Without more words they set off running, keeping such a 
straight line through the woods as only men accustomed to them 
from earliest youth could do. Presently they saw through the 
trees the light-coloured form of Jeff Carter’s pony, and a piteous 
whinny greeted their approach. They redoubled their speed, and 
reached a large oak-tree while yet enough of light remained for 
them to see what lay beneath it. 

Jeff had ridden and searched untiringly, but it was only at the 
last hour of the day that he happened to follow the exact direction 
which poor Rhoda had taken the night before. He had ridden 
round Rockner’s fence shortly after Tom and Joe had set off to 
find him, making a minute examination of the barbed wire all 
along, and started for the woods again at more than one point 
where he fancied it looked depressed as if by something having 
been forced through between it and the top railing of wooden 
slats. The afternoon passed in these fruitless excursions, and the 
sun was setting when he came at last outside the end of the so- 
called pasture, and saw that in one place the wire was bent and 
strained almost to the ground. He dismounted, hitched his pony 
to a fence post, and went down on hands and knees among the 
stunted huckleberry bushes to seek for some faint trace of foot- 
marks; but he found something more convincing. Torn and held 
by the twisted spikes was a fragment of the blue cotton gown 
that Rhoda had worn the day before. There could be no doubt 
that he had found the trail at last. He crept a few yards farther 
towards the wood, and found another fragment, so small that 
standing upright he could not have seen it. Then he went back 
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and loosed the pony, leading him by the bridle at full length 
while he returned to his stooping posture. He went faster now, 
for he felt that he had found her, and there was a strange light- 
ness at his heart, as though all his troubles were nearly at an end. 

He had loved Rhoda Langford as long as he could remember 
understanding what love meant; and even now, when every 
faculty seemed bent on following in her track, his inner mind was 
full of the day he had first seen her, a laughing fifteen-year-old 
girl, standing at her father’s door, with loose fair hair, and white 
frock, stained a little on the sleeves with the juice of ripe huckle- 
berries. From that time his heart had been laid under her feet, 
and freely trampled upon; but the feet had been too light to 
stamp the love out of it, nor yet the hope, for, in spite of many 
rejections, he believed so far in the kindness of fate as to be sure 
that he must win her in the end. There had been long absences 
enforced by the exigencies of cattle-hunting; and, during one of 
these, evil had befallen the idol of his life; but she was his idol 
still; and, after all that had happened, surely she would be kind 
to him at last. His fears were all gone; she was not dead; she 
was alive, and not very far away. He was going to find her soon 
—perhaps a yard or two farther on. She would, no doubt, be ill, 
weak, and helpless; but he would soon bring her to shelter and 
safety, and a passing fever could be no danger to a girl of her 
splendid natural health and strength. She would live, and in the 
end she would love him, and the evil past fade into nothingness 
between them. Only a little farther He had reached the 
oak-tree ; and, with a cry that carried the whole grief of his heart 
in it, he threw himself on the body lying under its branches. At 
the first glance, without needing the first cold touch, he knew 
that she was dead, and that the world was empty. There was no 
hope, no joy, no grief for him any more. Then he drew his 
revolver, and fired a shot that startled Tom Rockner and Joe 
Nettleby, and sent on a ghost of sound to where Damaris sat 
waiting in the gathering darkness. 





Cuapter IX, 


Tue long hours of another night and morning passed, and Tom 
was alone in his desolate house. Joe had been unable to persuade 
him to go for Damaris. He had nothing but evil tidings to bring 
her, he said, and it would have been shame enough for him to 
have faced her with good; he must even go back and lie on the 
bed he had made for himself. Joe had waited with him until the 
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rising of the moon, and then helped him to dig a grave, wide and 
deep, under the oak where those two young lives had come to 
their untimely end. It was a rough burial, but there was no 
alternative; and there was little fear that the spot would be left 
uncared for. Joe had also undertaken the painful duty of a 
journey to Fort Ballantyne for the purpose of breaking the news 
of her son’s death to old Mrs. Carter; Jeff had been her only son, 
and she was a widow. The strange waggon was gone from the 
shed at last, for Joe had arranged to take it with him to Mrs. 
Carter’s and to return on horseback, and he had come for it before 
daybreak so that he might make an early start. Its disappear- 
ance was an unspeakable relief to Tom, for he could not have seen 
it there without a torturing vision of himself crouched down 
behind it, rifle in hand, lying in wait for the life of a man who 
had never injured him nor his. He had three or four snatches 
of uneasy sleep, none exceeding five minutes’ duration; and he 
awoke from each with cold perspiration pouring from his fore- 
head, and at his heart a sense of sickening certainty that no 
hand but his had fired the fatal shot that had laid Jeff Carter 
dead at Rhoda’s side. In each case it had taken him quite half- 
an-hour of open-eyed wakefulness to drive the conviction from his 
mind; and these repeated combats with horror had left his mental 
force and self-control so far abated that morning found him as 
weakly nervous as an hysterical woman. In the last four-and- 
twenty hours he had passed through a terrible mental fever, 
beginning in frantic jealousy, and all too nearly leading through 
crime to madness. The raving was over now, but it had-left him 
trembling and helpless, unfit for -thought or action. He wanted 
Damaris ; that much he knew, as a child, too young to reason, 
knows that it is lonely without its mother. 

And Damaris had come to him. His eyes were closed, her 
step was very light, and he did not know that she was in the 
room until he felt her hand on his, and her lips on his forehead. 
He gave a great choking sob, and in another moment her arms 
were round him, and he was crying like a child with his head on 
her shoulder. 

She was as tender and humble with him as if the fault of the 
quarrel had been all her own. She watched him, pitying his 
haggard looks, and thought of everything for him. She drew off 
his heavy brogans with her own hands, and made him lie down 
on the bed while she boiled his coffee and prepared breakfast, 
knowing that he could hardly have told her when he had last 
eaten. Her eyes were sore with weeping for her dead sister and 
poor Jeff, but her own grief was laid aside to comfort him, and 
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the hours of suffering she had spent forgotten in remembering 
what he had gone through alone. 

“You know about what’s happened?” he asked, when he had 
begged her forgiveness a hundred times, and blessed her as many 
more for coming to him in his misery. 

“Yes,” she said, “Mr. Nettleby told us everything last night. 
I wanted to come to you then, but they wouldn’t let me go till 
morning; Mr. Nettleby would have brought me on his horse 
when he came for Jefi’s waggon, but I was asleep then after 
being awake all night, and they wouldn’t rouse me.’ 

“You have walked over, then? You must be tired out, and 
you waiting on me like this! Sit down, Damaris, jest to please 
me, and eat some breakfast yourself.” 

She sat down obediently; but, when she tried to eat, a lump 
rose in her throat and would not let her swallow the food. Her 
eyes were filling again, and her thoughts flying back to Rhoda. 

“Where is the child?” asked Tom presently, regarding his 
cup and saucer with shame-faced fixity. 

His wife’s pale cheeks burned like fire as she answered, 

“T left him outside, asleep on the hay in the barn. I wouldn’t 
bring him in until I knew if—if you——” 

. He shall hey a home here as long as he wants it. Don’t you 
go, Damaris; you ain’t fit to stir. rll fetch him in myself.” 

He went, and quickly returned, carrying the baby, who of 
course protested loudly against the conduct of this rude disturber 
of his slumbers. 

“T brought this thing along, too,” said Tom, displaying the 
feeding-bottle, which he handled with a lamentable want of intel- 
ligence. ‘ Who owns it?” 

“The baby,” answered Damaris, taking both property and pro- 
prietor from his very willing hands. 

“ About all he does own, poor little fellow,’ Tom remarked, 
regarding him with a still greater degree of kindness since the 
transfer from his own arms to those of Damaris. ‘“ Well, we'll 
hev the next heifer calf marked for him, an’ by the time he’s old 
enough to start on his own account, he’ll hey a small stock to 
begin with; an’ he need never know he don’t belong to us, unless 
folks make themselves busy to tell him so. Does he holler all 

the time like this when he ain’t asleep, Damaris?” 

“Odd whiles he gits tired; and he don’t holler when he has 
his bottle.” 

“Then, I reckon you kin shove the thing into his mouth right 
away; he'll likely step when he feels it goin’ in.” 

Damaris explained the impossibility of making use of this 
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rough-and-ready mode of argument; and, after a long process of 
soothing and rocking, succeeded in reducing him to a state of 
tranquillity. 

Afterwards she tried to go about her domestic duties as usual, 
but the effort was beyond her strength; and, later in the day, 
when Tom came into the kitchen with an armful of firewood, he 
found her lying, white and unconscious, on the floor, where she 
had evidently fallen in trying to reach the next room. 

Before night they knew that they had lost all present prospect 
of a rival for Rhoda’s child, and, for many days after, Damaris was 
too ill to move, and too weak almost to wish it. 

It was in these days that she saw her husband to a greater 
advantage than she had ever before seen him, even in their time 
of courtship. He waited on her with the tender thoughtfulness, 
and patient gentleness of a woman; cooked little delicacies for 
her like an experienced old nurse; learned, with much exercise of 
ingenuity, how to fill the feeding-bottle; and carefully kept the 
child of his adoption out of sight and hearing during those in- 
tervals of “hollering” which occurred with such exasperating 
frequency ; and Damaris began to think that she had never truly 
known him until now. 

When Joe Nettleby returned from Fort Ballantyne he came at 
once to see Tom, and in this way Sarah learned that Damaris was 
ill. She then went herself, or sent Joe—usually the latter— 
two or three times a week to make inquiries, and carry to the 
invalid sundry articles of food which she deemed Tom incapable 
of preparing ; but she never asked to see her—greatly, indeed, to 
the relief of Damaris, who felt that she could better exercise the 
virtue of gratitude to her benefactress at a little distance—nor 
showed the very smallest personal interest in the subject of her 
restoration to health. She offered to take the child home with 
her, but Tom was growing used to his hollering, and would have 
missed it. 

“I was sorter skeared to give him to her,” he said, when making 
his report to Damaris ; “she might hev put some of her vinegar 
into him.” 

Damaris felt it her duty to protest. She had a deep sense of 
Sarah’s sharply bestowed kindness on the occasion of her sudden 
ejectment ; and although she could as easily have felt affection for a 
packet of well-constructed tin tacks as for Mrs. Nettleby, she acted 
on a loyal determination always to keep the least repellant side 
of that remarkable little woman’s character steadily before her 
mental vision. 


“TI know,” Tom admitted reluctantly, “that she behaved a 
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long way better to you than I did, and is behavin’—in a manner— 
mighty neighbourly still, buat——.” And he shook his head, and 
finished his sentence in the ear of the baby who had no par- 
ticular reason for contradicting him. 

As Damaris grew better, and was able to sit up every day, Tom 
began to absent himself for a few hours each afternoon, and she 
knew in her heart where he went, and asked no questions. He 
would take her there some day, she thought, when she was strong 
enough; and meanwhile it would be less painful for him to be 
allowed to do his work in silence. All the time she followed him 
in thought, and worked with him. 

It was the Sunday before Christmas Day that Tom asked her to 
come with him to see Rhoda’s grave—Rhoda’s and Jefi’s. It was 
not very far off, and he drove her slowly and carefully through 
the woods, so that she should not be tired by jolting where the 
ground was rough. The south wind was soft and warm, and the 
sun shone like the suns of June in other countries. Rhoda's 
child was in her arms, and she held him more closely as they came 
in sight of the fatal oak. All round it, for a distance of twenty 
yards the pines had been cut down, the stumps burnt out, and the 
ground ploughed, so that there could be no danger, in the coming 
year, of forest fires defacing the sacred spot. The grave itself 
was a little garden, where the flower seeds Tom had sown were 
coming up already. A fence of pickets surrounded it and the oak 
tree, with a little gate to enter by, telling plainly that when the 
garden was made it was with no intention of future neglect. At 
the foot of the tree stood a cross, cut out of cypress wood, and on 
it were carved the initials, R. L. and J. C. 

Tom lifted Damaris from the waggon that she might see it 
better; and when she was on the ground he kept his arm still 
round her, and she kissed and thanked him for having made her 
poor sister’s last resting-place such as it was. 

‘*‘T’d like Widow Carter to see it too,” she said. “ C’uldn’t we 
ask her to spend a short spell with us, Tom, when Christmas is 
over ?” 

“You kin always do jest what your good heart tells you, 
Damaris,” he answered, thinking, in deep contentment, how well 
it was for him that she had done so until now. 

Then they opened the gate, and went into the garden of the 
dead; and, knowing nothing at all about the black iniquity of 
symbols and emblems, they knelt down together beside the little 
cross, and said their prayers in singleness of heart, no more 
doubting that they were looked upon by Jeff and Rhoda than 
that they were looked upon by God. 
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CuHaptTer X. 


On the last day of this eventful year Damaris went to visit Sarah 
Nettleby with the intention of thanking her heartily for past 
kindnesses, and of making some trembling advances towards 
future friendship, as she felt in duty bound todo. She provided 
herself with a basketful of sundry vegetables which did not 
flourish in Joe’s garden, and set forth with her offering in her 
hand. Tom drove her as far as the Nettlebys’ fence, and then, 
seeing Joe at work in his grove, hitched his horse to the gate 
post, and went to chat with him while Damaris walked on to the 
house. 

Again Sarah was washing. For the sake of coolness, her tub 
had been carried out of the kitchen, and placed on a bench at the 
back of the house, and she stood over it, with her thin red arms, bare 
to a considerable distance above their sharp elbows, and her face 
shaded from the sun by a discoloured old straw hat, innocent of 
any vanity in the way of trimming. She looked up with a sort 
of brisk impatience as her visitor approached, but no gleam of 
welcome shone from her keen, light eyes, and no smile of 
pleasure softened the lines of her thin lips. 

Damaris had nourished a faint little hope of a more cordial 
reception. Without putting her thoughts on the subject into 
words in her own mind, she had relied much on the general fact 
that it is the natural bent of human beings to feel more amiably 
disposed towards those whom they have benefited, than towards 
those who have benefited them. She was fully sensible of the 
weight of her obligations to Mrs. Nettleby, as well as quite sure 
that she had never been able to do anything in any way tending 
to Sarah’s personal good; hence her hopefulness. But gene- 
ralities are not bound to suit all particular cases. 

Sarah looked back into her washing-tub, and gave a few more 
vigorous scrubs to the gown on which she was employed. This 
was disconcerting, as Damaris was within easy speaking distance, 
and might reasonably expect some recognition of her presence. 
As she drew nearer, however, Sarah looked up again, and asked 
abruptly— 

“ Do you want me, Mrs. Rockner ?” 

“T only wanted,” answered Damaris, in most evident em- 
barrassment, “to thank you for all you did for me while I was 
sick, and—and—wmore than that, for letting me stay here when I 
was in trouble. I can’t tell you——” 
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“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner,” interrupted Sarah. “I 
hate thanks. If you have nothin’ more partic’lar to say I guess 
I'll quit, for I have my wash finished, and I want to hang the 
clothes out to dry.” 

Damaris felt that it would be culpable weakness to give in at 
the first rebuff, so she asked, with as pleasant a face as was 
possible under the circumstances, 

“Can I do any chores that would help you as I’m here? Tom 
is out in the grove talking to Mr. Nettleby, and he ain’t ready to 
take me back home jest this minute.” 

“ Ain’t he? Then you set right down where you are, and 
keep out of my way till I get through.” And Sarah hoisted her 
piled clothes-basket on to her angular hip as easily as if it had 
been empty, and stumped off to her drying-lines, betraying the 
weight she carried only by the depth of foot-prints left behind 
her in the sand. 

Damaris sat down as directed, feeling utterly crest-fallen. She 
had thought of so many nice things to say to Sarah beforehand, 
but not one of them had occurred to her at the right time; and, 
after the crushing snub she had received, she felt that it 
would be quite impossible to open the subject again. Her single 
consolation lay in the conviction that no amount of grateful 
eloquence on her part would have been sufficient to combat 
Sarah’s determined unfriendliness, and with this she had ample 
time to soothe her self-reproach into tranquillity before Sarah’s 
return. 

Tom and Joe came in from the grove at the same time that 
Sarah reappeared, and it was with a feeling of greater ease and 
security, induced by their presence, that Damaris offered her 
basket of vegetables. Mrs. Nettleby’s manner of receiving them 
fully testified to the sincerity of her recently expressed hatred of 
thanks, and poor Joe’s efforts were checked with prompt decision 
when he rashly attempted to make up for deficiencies, 

“Shet your head,” said Sarah, “and keep your palaver inside it. 
And, if you want any supper this evening, you’d better be 
chopping firewood for me than fooling around with neighbours.” 

After this broad hint Tom and Damaris had nothing for it but 
to take their immediate departure, followed regretfully to the gate 
by Joe. One last effort, indeed, Damaris made before turning 
away from Sarah in final defeat. As she took her hand in bidding 
good-bye, she wished her a happy New Year, and bent her head 
with the half-formed intention of kissing her. In an instant 
Sarah’s arm became rigid, and Damaris was conscious of being 
held off at the full length of it. It was fortunate that she had 
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no very strong desire to embrace Sarah, for she certainly could 
not have attained it without violence. 

When they had driven out of sight of the Nettlebys’ house, 
Tom drew her closer to him, noticing, as he looked into her face, 
that the corners of her mouth were turned ominously downwards. 

“Wal?” he said interrogatively, “It warn’t no use, I reckon ?” 

“No,” said Damaris sadly. “But she was mighty kind to me 
for all that, and I’m jest as sure that if we were starving to- 
morrow, she’d help to feed us, even if she had but little more 
herself.” 

“ That’s so,” Tom admitted; “and I reckon there’s a crowd 
more folks in the world that’s sorter mixed in their dispositions ; 
but I don’t believe there’s anywhere among them a harder little 
cuss than Sarah Nettleby.” 
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Che Poems of Robert Bridges. 





We all praise the country nowadays, but very few of us live there. 
The evolution of civilization, like other evolutions, is from the 
simple to the complex, and as we grow, or think we grow, more 
completely civilized, we appear to get further and further from 
what was once the ideal result of human training, the attainment 
of self-sufficiency, of the supreme gift and power of carrying about 
with us, in our own minds and bodies, all that is needful for true 
happiness and for wise and noble living. We care for music and 
pictures and books, and we are the better for caring for them; 
and it is not in country villages, but in Rome and Dresden and 
Paris and London, that concerts and libraries and exhibitions of 
art are to befound. The mere discovery, too, of the delightfulness 
of ideas, and so of the pleasure of exchanging them—a discovery 
made, we may hope, by increasing numbers every year, as education 
extends—arouses a sense of the need of human society, and of the 
dulness of life without it; and in the country we may have no 
neighbours near enough for the easy intercourse that alone breeds 
intimacy and real talk, the talk that goes from heart to heart and 
mind to mind; or we may have neighbours near but not congenial, 
whom we do not like but cannot shake off; while in the great 
cities we all, I suppose, in time find friends who share our tastes, 
and we certainly need never know our next-door neighbour’s name 
unless we will. But, after all, we are not satisfied. The vagrant 
life so many of us live, backwards and forwards from town to 
country and from country to town, is the proof that Nature, or 
perhaps the healthy English love of fresh air, has still the old 
power over us. It very often happens that we do not realise the 
charm of the trees and the hedgerows and the farmyards and the 
cottage gardens till we have settled ourselves away from them, and 
only see them now and then. That charm grows on us; and so, 
in the end, when we are tired of hurry and busile and noise, and 
when the feeling that there are twenty plays we want to see, and 
fifty people we want to call on, has lost its attractiveness, we slip 
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back into the country and saunter and potter, or plant trees or 
grow roses, and enjoy the delightful things spread out by Nature 
all around us far more than we should if we had never left them. 

This is the history of most of us, perhaps; but Mr. Bridges, as 
befits a poet, has been earlier than the rest of the world in his 
“return to Nature.” Perhaps he never left the country; but, 
however that may be, every line of his poems tells of his present 
life there, and of the observant eye, the habit of quiet, leisurely 
contemplation, and, above all, of the gift of imagination, which 
make that life so delightful and so rich. A life of this sort is in 
itself a rebuke to the majority of us; and Mr. Bridges’ way of 
writing and publishing a still stronger rebuke, if he would but 
feel it, to the average man who writes and publishes. Here is a 
poet who issues three or four volumes of poetry, at intervals, quite 
quietly, for private circulation only, and then modestiy selects a 
small number of them to offer to the public! But modesty has 
its disadvantages when one stands alone in practising it, and 
Mr. Bridges has paid for his by remaining little known. 

The two volumes, or the two principal volumes, which he has 
given to the public, are ‘The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges,’ 
issued in 1890, to which I was just now alluding, and a play called 
‘ Achilles in Scyros, the plot of which turns on the artifices used 
by Ulysses to get Achilles to join the Greek fleet waiting at Aulis 
to sail for Troy. It must be said at once that the dramatic faculty 
is not among the special gifts of Mr. Bridges. It is just the gift 
which a quiet life in a country village cannot possibly produce. 
For the life and movement and passion a man must be willing to 
sacrifice repose and plunge into Johnson’s “full tide of human 
existence.” He must not refuse to surrender the living of his own 
life in order to observe how other men live theirs. This has not 
been Mr. Bridges’ way, and the consequence is that his play has 
many merits as a poem, but not many asa play. There is not a 
single character in it whose personality fixes itself on the mind 
and memory. There are none of those little touches which the 
genuine playwright is using at every moment, to cut the lines of 
his characters deeper and more marked, to throw them ‘into strong 
relief and heighten the general effect. Life is long and plays are 
short; characters lie deep hidden in the cloak of custom and 
nationality and law, as the statue lies buried in the block of 
marble, and the work of the dramatist, like that of the sculptor, 
is to remove the accidental and reveal the essential. The large 
and salient traits of a man’s personality do not in real life reveal 
themselves in a few hours, any more than the particular circum- 
stances and figures, or the exact effects of sky, which a landscape 
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painter needs in order to bring out the idea which he has conceived 
of a scene, will all occur just at the moment he has chosen. Pic- 
ture and play alike are the concentration into a single hour of 
what Nature produces perhaps in the scattered intervals of a year 
oracentury. Of all this there is nothing in Mr. Bridges. His 
Ulysses is the conventional Ulysses, gifted with no new life, and 
his other characters are colourless and wanting in originality. 
But if the play could not be acted, it is one that it is a pleasure 
to read. Mr. Bridges gives us everywhere in it Nature and him- 
self, and a poet can give us nothing better. Here are some fine 
lines which we can hardly be wrong in taking for an utterance of 
the poet’s personal sympathies, even though he lets Lycomedes, 
who utters them, be over-ruled by Achilles :— 


“T’ll tell thee what myself have grown to think 
That the best life is oft inglorious. 
Since the perfecting of ourselves, which seems 
Our noblest task, may closelier be pursued 
Away from camps and cities and the mart 
Of men, where fame, as it is called, is won 
By strife, ambition, competition, fashion, 
Ay, and the prattle of wit, the deadliest foe 
To sober holiness, which, as I think, 
Loves quiet homes, where nature laps us round 
With musical silence, and the happy sights 
That never fret: and day by day the spirit 
Pastures in liberty, with a wide range 
Of peaceful meditation, undisturbed.” 


It can hardly be fanciful to catch the personal note in these 
lines, the note of self-revelation ; but, however that may be, it is 
certainly not fanciful to see in them proof of that wise and noble 
seriousness which Matthew Arnold rightly claimed as essential 
to the best poetic work, as well as of a command of blank verse, 
only to be learned in the best schools, and there only by rarely- 
gifted pupils. 

I said just now that Mr. Bridges in his ‘ Achilles’ gave us 
everywhere Nature and himself; and I have given a specimen of 
what he lets us see of himself. His insight into Nature, and his 
power of interpreting her, are on every page of the play. This 
interpretation is, as it should be, his own; but he has been 
strongly touched by the quite different influences of our two 
greatest “poets of Nature,” Wordsworth and Keats. Here isa 
charming passage, which is like Keats come to life again, only 
simpler and less sensuous :— 


“See while the maids warm in their busy play, 
We may enjoy in quiet the sweet air, 
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And through the quivering golden green look up 
To the deep sky, and have high thoughts as idle 
And bright, as are the small white clouds becalmed 
In disappointed voyage to the noon: 

There is no better pastime.” 


Here is Keats again, though in another mood :— 


“T Thetis am, daughter of that old god, 
Whose wisdom buried in the deep hath made 
The unfathomed water solemn, and I rule 
The ocean-nymphs, who for their pastime play 
In the blue glooms, and darting here and there 
Chequer the dark and widespread melancholy 
With everlasting laughter and bright smiles.” 


There are not many living poets who could show anything to 
equal the richness of the lines :— 


“Whose wisdom buried in the deep hath made 
The unfathomed water solemn.” 


One is never satisfied with quoting, but I must only give one 
more specimen of Mr. Bridges’ admirable blank verse. It is from 
the opening speech of Thetis, when she tells how she alone of 
the immortals has been through a mother’s fears and pains :— 

* And yet not wholly ill is the constraint, 
Nor do I pity mortals to be born 
Heirs of desire and death, and the rich thought 
Denied to easy pleasure in the days 
That neither bring nor take: tho’ more to me 
Embittered with foreknowledge of a doom 
Threatened by fate and labour how to avert.” 


Milton’s influence is, and must be, on every man who would 
write English blank verse ; and I have already hinted how much 
Mr. Bridges has learned of him in that direction. But in these 
two last lines there is something more than Miltonic rhythm ; 
there is a curious touch of Miltonic expression. I have not 
alluded to Mr. Bridges’ debts to his predecessors, as meaning 
anything but honour to him; the poet or artist of to-day is right 
to regard himself as the heir of the ages, and to use his great 
inheritance as serves him best. He may not be able to give old 
forms and thoughts such rich and splendid new birth as Virgil 
gave to Homer’s story and Keats gave to Spenser’s spirit, but if 
he have anything in him of the life and force of a true poet, he 
will not be overweighted or overpowered, but rather braced and 
strengthened by the memory of his masters. 

The whole play is written, as is quite natural, after the model 
of the great Greek plays, and Mr. Bridges has enriched it with 
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some choruses, which have the tone and temper of the Greek 
choruses. The metre is also brought nearer to Greek metre than 
the ordinary English lyrical metres are. Unfortunately, it 
cannot be considered a quite unqualified success, although certain 
rich musical effects are produced. The fact is that Mr. Bridges 
hardly possesses the passion or the flow of language which English 
ears demand in poetry which is to be sung. We know almost 
nothing of Greek music and too little of Greek pronunciation to 
be able to say exactly what effect the singing of an ode of Pindar 
or a chorus of Sophocles may have had: but it is safe to say that 
their main charm for us does not lie in their music or their metre, 
but in the perfection of their structure, in the imaginative rich- 
ness of their language, and, most of all, in their “noble and 
profound application of ideas to life.” It is in this direction, 
though, of course, in a different degree, that the merit of the 
principal chorus in ‘ Achilles in Scyros’ must be looked for. Mr. 
Bridges is above mere prettiness, has something of his own to say, 
and, if his metrical effects are sometimes rough and inharmonious, 
his language is always pure and good, as free from the taint of a 
fanciful affectation as from that of a prosaic meanness. Here are 
two stanzas of the chorus, which is a song of spring :— 





“ And on the day of relenting she suddenly weareth 

Her budding crowns. O then, in the early morn, 
Is any song that compareth 

With the gaiety of birds that thrill the gladdened air 
In inexhaustible chorus 
To awake the sons of the soil 

With music more than in brilliant halls sonorous 
(—It cannot compare—) 
Is fed to the ears of kings 
From the reeds and hired strings. 
For love maketh them glad; 
And if a soul be sad, 
Or a heart oracle dumb, 

Here may it taste the promise of joy to come. 


“For the earth knoweth the love which made her, 
The omnipotent one desire, 
r Which burns at her heart like fire, 
And hath in gladness arrayed her. 
And man with the Maker shareth, 
Him also to rival the lands, 
To make a work with his hands 
And have his children adore it: 
The Creator smileth on him who is wise and dareth 
In understanding with pride: 
For God, where’er he hath builded, dwelleth wide, 
And he careth, 
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To set a task to the smallest atom, 
The law-abiding grains, 
That hearken each and rejoice: 
For he guideth the world as a horse with reins; 
It obeyeth his voice, 
And lo! he hath set a beautiful end before it. 


It would not be hard to point out faults of detail here: but I 
think it is impossible not to feel that the strength of the whole 
far outweighs the weakness of parts. And the task the poet sets 
himself is among the best that a poet can find: to take facts in 
Nature which observation or science gives us, and so interpret 
their secret as to clothe the mystery of matter with a soul. 

I will make only one more remark about ‘ Achilles in Scyros’ ; 
and that is this. If Mr. Bridges ever has any leisure time on his 
hands, he could do us all a great service by translating some 
Sophocles. If we are ever to have a satisfactory rendering 
of a Greek play, it must come from someone who can in the first 
place write poetry, which has not been the case with all the 
translators of Greek plays, and in the second place can avoid 
throwing a modern colouring over ancient thought. Professor 
Jowett has given us Plato exactly as he would have been if 
English had been his native tongue. All the peculiarities of the 
original which belonged to Plato are reproduced in the English, 
and all those which belonged generally to the Greek language 
disappear. The result is, perhaps, the best translation in the 
world, and, as Mr. Huxley said, it will make Plato an English 
classic. It would be even more difficult to make Sophocles an 
English classic; but the fact of his being a poet does not seem to 
make it impossible, as Schlegel’s ‘Shakespeare’ appears to have 
become a German classic; and, in any case, will Mr. Bridges try ? 

The other volume; which is called ‘Shorter Poems,’ is more 
important and likely to reach a larger circle of readers than the 
‘Achilles.’ It contains perhaps nothing quite so fine as the best 
blank verse passages of the play: but the poet is far more at 
home in it, and moves with far more ease and freedom. There 
are probably not many volumes of poetry which obtain a very 
wide circulation: but so long as things remain as they are, it is 
certain that a volume of short pieces, inspired by Love and Nature, 
will find a larger public than a blank verse play, inspired by 
recollections of the classics. And this is confirmed by the fact 
that the ‘Shorter Poems’ are already in their second edition. 
The two books have of course much in common. We are still in 
the same atmosphere, quiet, and chastened, and still: but here 
there is a little more air stirring, there is a little more variety 
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and colour in the landscape. The poet’s imagination has a freer 
field, and he is now and then carried away by it into such yerse 
as— 
“Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on autumn eves, 
Who watched the broad moon rise 
Upon the scattered sheaves.” 
or this— 
“T have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents,” 


verse which could not fail to arrest our attention if we found it 
in the pages of one of the two or three of onr living poets whose 
reputations are already made, instead of in those of one who must 
look to the future to make his. And if Mr. Bridges does not 
often (as who does ?) attain to such complete felicity of expression 
as this, he very rarely falls below his own level, which is a high 
one. 

The chief subjects with which the poems in this volume deal 
are Love and Nature. The first book consists mainly of love poems. 
They are always interesting, often musical and pretty, now and 
then really fine, but I do not think they show Mr. Bridges quite 
at his best. He has the quaint fanciful way of looking at love so 
common in the days of “ Eliza and our James.” It is all pretty 
enough and pleasing enough, but we miss the deeper earnestness 
of passion, the greater intensity, which our later poets have taught 
us to look for. Here is a specimen :— 

“T will not let thee go, 
The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 
I dare not let thee go.” 
“T will not Jet thee go, 
Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 
To seal our sacrament ? 
I cannot let thee go.” 


The note is pretty enough, but we seem to have heard it before, 
His treatment of Nature is altogether more interesting. He has 
heard the voices of many or most of her great interpreters, and 
caught something from them, but his way of looking at her is 
after all his own. Wordsworth, Keats, Matthew Arnold, Walt 
Whitman, have all had their influence, and it is interesting to 
trace it. The poet whose influence is conspicuously not there is 
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Shelley. Shelley looked at Nature as an elemental spirit, airy, 
intangible, and too often “ pinnacled dim in the intense inane:” 
and there is nothing of this in Mr. Bridges. There is more of 
Wordsworth’s way, which was to look at Nature as a human soul, 
suffering from human sorrows and rejoicing in human joys: and 
of Keats, for whom Nature was a fairy child, on whose beauty and 
strange delightful ways it was his highest happiness to gaze: and 
there are frequent traces of Matthew Arnold’s habit of trying to 
build up human patience and stoical resignation out of the 
unbroken calm and regularity of Nature; and traces here and 
there of something which reminds us of Walt Whitman’s way of 
treating the world as a sort of museum of dormant curiosities to 
be awakened into life and movement by the poet’s imagination. 
Whitman takes a very ordinary thing, and renders it a subject for 
poetic treatment by simply trying to realise it: his mission was 
to reveal in a new way the latent poetry of the ordinary world. 
Mr. Bridges’ ‘Passer By’ treats the ship he is watching in just 
this very way, and to heighten the resemblance he has chosen to 
give his verse Whitman’s halting and uncouth movement, which 
may perhaps after all be an effort after a new music, more 
complex than the old, and too strange as yet to be fully heard by 
our unaccustomed ears :— 


“TI there before thee, in the country so well thou knowest 

Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air: 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest 
And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 
Thy sails for awning spread, thy masts bare: 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snowcapped, grandest 
Peak that is over the feathery pa!ms more fair 

Than thou so upright, so stately, and still thou standest.” 


It seems to me that here is exactly the same sort of power as 
Walt Whitman shows, when he builds up his curious and often 
beautiful dreams while watching the “cars” or the man in the 
street. 

But this is a digression, for what I was speaking of was Mr. 
Bridges’ way of dealing with Nature: and among the- poems of 
Nature, the resemblance with Whitman must be looked for in 
pieces like ‘ London Snow,’ where the details of description are 
uccumulated to heighten the idea of its whiteness and softness in 
a manner that is almost exactly Whitman’s. And it is a quality, 
which has its kinship tosome of Whitman’s most striking qualities, 
that is the special and distinctive thing about Mr. Bridges. He 
has seen things with his own eyes, in his own way, and sends 
them out touched and coloured by his own imagination; but that 
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is only what every poet must do whose treatment of Nature is to 
interest us, and the distinguishing mark of Mr. Bridges’ way of 
seeing her is that he has an eye as Whitman had for every detail. 
He has not Whitman’s largeness of imagination, but he has far more 
delicacy and far more of that instinctive good sense which knows 
in a moment what is and what is not worth seeing and describing. 
He has, in fact, what Whitman had not always, perfect taste; for 


“Le gott n’est rien qu'un bon sens délicat.” 


And this wise use of detail is conspicuous everywhere in these 
poems, whatever the special tone of the moment may be. Take a 
poem, for instance, that makes us think of Wordsworth and his 
daisies and daffodils and small celandines, endowed with human 
pains and pleasures :— 


“ A poppy grows upon the shore, 
Bursts her twin cup in summer late: 
Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar, 
Her petals yellow, delicate. 


“Oft to her cousins turns her thought, 
In wonder if they care that she 
Is fed with spray for dew, and caught 
By every gale that sweeps the sea. 


‘She has no lovers like the red, 
That dances with the noble corn: 
Her blossoms on the waves are shed, 
Where she stands shivering and forlorn.” 


This is, every one feels it, quite perfect in its own way, perfect 
in its freshness of detail, perfect in its delicacy of language, 
perfect again in its musical motion, in its prettiness of fancy, in its 
simple truth. 

Or take a few verses from a piece in quite a different style, a 
style nearer Keats than Wordsworth :— 


“There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine: 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 

And pendant branches trail their foliage fine 
Upon his watery face. 


“Swift from the sweltering pasturage he flows. 
His stream alert to seek the pleasant shade, 
Pictures his gentle purpose, as he goes 
Straight to the caverned pool his toil has made. - 
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His winter floods lay bare 
The stout roots in the air: 

His summer streams are cool, when they have played 
Among their fibrous hair. 


A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 
And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows crunch many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees: 
And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote: 
And scented flag, and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat.” 


This wants the perfection of the little piece last quoted, but it 
has the same wealth of detail and descriptive power coming out in 
a different way. The picture is complete and completely suc- 
cessful, and the poem seems to carry with it the lazy, silent 
atmosphere of the river so dear to those who know it about 
Oxford, both above and below. 

But the defect of poems of this sort is their want of ambition. 
We ask something more of a poet in whom we have any real 
belief, something larger and bolder. No doubt we must not look 
for anything very large in a volume entitled ‘Shorter Poems:’ 
but there are in it one or two poems more ambitious than those I 
have quoted: and the best of them is the longest, an Elegy which 
is called, with a halting awkwardness of expression which clogs 
Mr. Bridges from time to time, “ Elegy on a lady whom grief for 
the death of her betrothed killed.” I cannot quote it all, but a 
few verses will show that it is a really fine elegy, severe in tone as 
an elegy should be, but of a large and rich imagination. The 
idea that, as the bridegroom is already dead, the funeral of the 
bride becomes, for her, the truest and only possible wedding, is 
well worked out all through. I quote the first two verses and the 
last :-— 


* Assemble, all ye maidens at the door, 
And all ye loves, assemble; far and wide 
Proclaim the bridal, that proclaimed before 
Has been deferred to this late eventide: 
For on this night the bride, 
The days of her betrothal over, 
Leaves the parental hearth for evermore; 
To-night the bride goes forth to meet her lover. 


“Reach down the wedding vesture that has lain 
Yet all unvisited, the silken gown: 
Bring out the bracelets and the golden chain 
Her dearer friends provided: sere and brown 
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Bring out the festal crown, 
And set it on her forehead lightly : 

Though it be withered twine no wreath again; 
This only is the crown she can wear rightly. 


* * * * * * 


“ And thou, O lover, that art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful streams, 
The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and snatch 
The sweeter moments of their broken dreams,— 

Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 
When thou shalt see the slow procession, 
And when thy ears the fitful music catch, 
Rejoice! for thou art near to thy possession.” 


Style, the sense for what is beautiful and right in thought and 
language, is so rare a thing, that when we find it exhibited in 
such full measure as we find it here, the voice of criticism does 
well to be silent, and our best part is simply to rest and be 
thankful. 

With Mr. Bridges, it is clear, literature is what it should be, an 
art pursued for no ulterior object, but rather, these splendid lines are 
proof enough of it, in obedience to an inner prompting of Nature 
which will not be resisted. It is a pleasure after reading a 
volume of poetry to have almost nothing but praise for it, even if, 
as here, the praise be of promise rather than of fulfilment. May 
we treat these two volumes as merely the first-fruits of Mr. Bridges’ 
poetic gift? He has shown by them that he possesses the divine 
afflatus which is like faith in the Christian, the moving principle 
of all the rest: but we are entitled, like the apostle, to ask him not 
to let it lie dead or dormant, but continually to show forth his 
faith by his works. And if a suggestion might be made to him, 
it would be that he should let his imagination have freer rein. 
What he chiefly seems to need for the attainment of complete 
success is more life and flow and freedom, a more absolute sur- 
render to the mood of inspiration. His is as yet too cloistered a 
muse. He is of the same race as Gray and Matthew Arnold, 
hesitating, fastidious, critical, critical most of all no doubt of him- 
self. It is good to be so in an age of slipshod workmanship, but 
it is not good to be so too much. The habit of self-criticism in 
art, as in life, too easily leads to sterility and inaction. That this 
may not be Mr. Bridges’ case will be the hope of all who have read 
these two little volumes. Let him nurse his spark of the sacred 
flame, I would not say, lest it should die; rather in order that 
it may rise up anew, larger, brighter, warmer, and this time seen 
not only by friends close at hand, but all around and from afar. 
J. C. Bamey. 
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I sana to-night “The Arrow and the Song ”— 
I have not sung it since I sang with you— 
I sang, and wondered if the words were true, 

And whether sometimes you—amidst the throng 

Who flatter—love perhaps—but love not long, 
Or love all selfishly, as most men do— 
Remember one, who did not care to sue 

As they—preferring, whether right or wrong, 
To take what you should give, and ask no more; 

Content to leave, if you would have it so, 
Your presence, and continue, as before, 

His singing to the air—nor ask to know 


The fate of one poor word, till death’s sweet shore 


The truth or falseness of the song shall show. 
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Driven. 
A STORY OF STRADE MOOR. 


Cuapter I. 


Tur O’Donnells’ house looked out across a wide, desolate moor 
stretching miles away towards the south—a moor or rather a bog, 
and like most Irish bogs, very desolate and brown and treeless. It 
was known indifferently as Strade Moor or Strade Bog, and by 
the dwellers in the low-lying lands beyond the hills was regarded 
as a miserable place where people and crops were alike backward. 
There dwelt on this bog twelve families, who made a livelihood, 
one hardly can guess how, out of certain patches of oats which 
never seemed to grow ripe, a few lean kine and many sheep of a 
depressed and depressing appearance. A road ran straight across 
the bog and might be seen struggling up the boundary mountains 
on the south, and over the hills on the north, beyond which lay 
civilisation and fields of turnips and fat kine and a village, and a 
church and a chapel, and a dissenting meeting-house. This was 
the village of Darragh. Beyond it, still further north, lay 
Kildrum, a market town, a very metropolis as it seemed from 
Strade, where was published a newspaper, and in which were 
two churches with tall grey spires. Strade boasted a church, too, 
for that matter, a small whitewashed edifice. Round it, sueces- 
sive rectors, animated with a oneness of desire which suggests 
some kind of spiritual heredity, had laboured to grow trees. 
Their works lived after them in the shape of six stunted 
melancholy pines, bent by the sweeping over them of many winds. 
But the days of the rectors of Strade and their pine-planting were 
over. Now there was only a curate in charge, an inferior kind of 
pastor subject to the far-off rector of Darragh. He lived beyond 
the hills, and came but once a year to cheer and admonish the 
tributary priest and to survey the six wind-swept pines and the 
forty wind-swept desolate souls, “his sheep in the wilderness,” as 
he called them, making his annual jest at the curate’s luncheon- 
table. 
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Of these “sheep” the O’Donnells were the most important. 
They farmed more of the bog than anyone else. Also Mrs. 
O’Donnell kept a servant-girl, having no daughters. This fact in 
itself was sufficient to raise the O'Donnell family high in the 
social scale. But important as this family was, they were viewed 
with sadness and disfavour by the Rev. James Harrison, curate in 
charge. They had not responded to his efforts for their spiritual 
advancement. Religious life was at a low ebb on Strade Moor 
when Harrison came. Perhaps his predecessors, the rectors, had 
devoted too much time to the pines; perhaps religion, like the 
crops, was naturally backward there. At all events it was at a 
low ebb, and the O’Donnells, father, mother and sons, were below 
the average. All poor Harrison’s efforts towards better things 
had so far had only this result, that Harrison himself became 
extremely unpopular. Two acts of his lately had increased this 
unpopularity greatly. The first was a stern rebuke which he 
delivered to Mrs. O'Donnell for ill-treating her servant. This 
servant was an orphan for whose keep Mrs. O'Donnell had been 
paid £5 annually by a charitable society until she reached the 
age of sixteen. Then she was supposed to earn her own living, 
which she did, working for Mrs. O'Donnell, but without wages. 
Mrs. O'Donnell, it appeared, had not failed to correct her faults 
with the aid of a blackthorn stick. One day the girl had fled, 
weeping hysterically, to the curate’s house and shown him certain 
weals and bruises, which made the young man’s blood boil. He 
remonstrated in strong language with the mistress. The result 
was that the whole twelve families, being all cousins and bound to 
stand by one another, sent to the rector to complain. They put 
the case in a curious light and persuaded the rector. He spoke 
soft words to them and hard words to Harrison. 

“Tt is most dangerous,” he explained to his wife, “to allow 
young curates to play knights-errant to stray damsels. Harrison 
must learn to curb his enthusiasm.” 

The next thing Harrison did siill further roused popular 
indignation against him. He dismissed his housekeeper. It 
might have been supposed that this was mainly his private affair, 
and that, even if wrong, he had been sufficiently punished, for the 
unfortunate young man had been obliged to make his own bed 
and cook his own meals since the woman had left. But in the 
eyes of the parishioners the dismissal of Rachel Fowler had been 
a public act of religious persecution. The way it had happened 
was this. Certain estimable young Christian shopmen from 
Kildrum used to drive over on Sunday afternoons and hold Gospel 
meetings in the O’Donnells’ kitchen. There were altogether four 
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of them. They came two and two in turns, “after the manner of 
the Apostles,” as they explained. The Gospel meeting was 
attended by nearly all the men and women on the moor. They 
received much spiritual benefit, they said, from the ministrations 
of these apostolic young men. Now Strade Moor being far from 
any shop it had been found convenient to combine the service of 
God with that of Mammon at these meetings, in an ingenious 
way. The young apostles brought with them tea, sugar, tobacco 
and whisky, which were sold at a considerable profit as soon as 
the hymns had been duly sung and the necessary prayers prayed. 
Now Harrison’s housekeeper attended these meetings, and spent 
all her own money, and her master suspected a little of his, on 
whisky. The result was, that though elevated in soul, as she 
averred, she was degraded in body, being almost imvariably drunk 
on Mondays. The curate first forbade her attending the meetings, 
and then dismissed her. Naturally the outcry against this out- 
rageous act of religious persecution was loud and long. “ Will 
we not be for worshippen’ God free accordin’ to conscience?” said 
the parishioners. Naturally also the apostolic young men from 
Kildrum did their best to keep the wrath at boiling-point. It 
would have been a terrible thing for them had Harrison prevailed 
and taken from them their precious opportunity for saving souls 
and selling whisky. 

Such was the position of affairs in Strade parish. No wonder 
the rector felt vexed, and abused Harrison plentifully. No wonder 
Harrison as he came out of the O’Donnells’ gate, after paying a 
long visit, looked depressed. Slowly he sauntered along the flat 
treeless road towards his bare-walled half-furnished home. The 
certainty that his fire would be out, the recollection that he had 
no bacon for supper, and that he would have to fetch in water 
from the pump—these things weighed on him. Therefore he 
walked slowly. But the evening was a pleasant one, as early 
September evenings often are, so when he got to the stream which 
flowed across the road half-way between his house and the 
O’Donnells’, he stopped. The stream was flowing cheerfully 
between the stepping-stones. The curate watched it for awhile. 
Then he took out a sheet of paper and folded it into a little boat 
such as children make. This he launched in the stream with 
great gentleness. The boat floated swiftly down, but ran aground 
in shallows just where the stream left the road. It heeled over, 
filled with water, and was rapidly getting flat and limp when 
Harrison fished it out. He emptied it, and launched it again, 
this time beyond the dangerous shallows. About thirty yards 
from the road the stream formed a deep pool. From it, the 
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O’Donnells drew their water, and a well-trodden path led to it 
from the road. Down this path Harrison walked sideways, 
looking back at his boat. Suddenly his foot struck something, he 
staggered, and in trying to regain his balance fell forward, 
catching his other foot in the metal handle of a large water-can, 
which seemed to rejoice in his fall as it rolled clanging into the 
stream. He fell prone on the margin of the pool with outstretched 
hands. He opened his eyes and raised himself. There in front 
of him was the owner of the can. A girl lay half on her back and 
half on her side, with her body bent, and her legs drawn up. 
She lay downwards towards the pool. Her arms were stretched 
forwards and downwards, the two hands lay in the water. Her 
head was thrown far back. The water half covered her face. 
The pool was so still that her hair had sunk straight down. He 
could see it, long and brown, looking like a net spread in the 
water. She was half clothed in a torn petticoat and rough sack- 
cloth bodice. An old piece of carpet was thrown across her 
shoulders like a shawl. 

The curate was on his feet in a moment, and dragged her out of 
the water. 

“Thank God she’s not dead,” he exclaimed, as she breathed 
faintly. 

No need here to loosen clothes for breathing. Her clothes 
were loose enough. Her neck was bare down to the shoulders now 
the carpet shawl bad fallen off. He stripped off his own overcoat 
and put it round her, raising her up. As he did so, he saw her 
shoulders and her bare arms. They were covered with bruises. 
One wrist was cut, and the back-of one hand. Each cut lay in the 
middle of a great black bruise. 

“Tt’s the O’Donnells’ servant,” said the curate. “That fiend of 
a woman has been beating her again. She shan’t go back to that 
house again. I don’t care what they say or do, or the rector. 
She shall never go back to that house. Not for a night—not for 
an hour.” 

Meanwhile the girl revived a little. Harrison lifted her on to 
her feet, and, half carrying, half dragging her, staggered back to 
the road. Then he sat down on the roadside bank and chafed 
her hands and feet. 

“What shall I do with her?” he thought. “TI can’t and won’t 
take her back to the O’Donnells,” he said aloud, strengthening 
his decision by speaking it. He paused and continued his 
chafing. “I can’t leave her here,” he said again. He looked at 
the sun which was setting. It’s setting confirmed this word. 
He paused again. 
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“‘T can’t go for help, there’s none nearer than the Fitzpatricks’, 
and that’s three good miles. I can’t keep her here all night in 
my house without some woman in the house. I can’t carry her 
anywhere else.” 

He looked towards the stepping-stones and the stream for 
inspiration. The stream sympathised, babbling dubiously. It 
too was fretted with impossibilities—those stepping-stones. He 
chafed the hands again vigorously. 

“T have it,” he said, “I will take her home, light a fire, and 
then go and fetch Mrs. Fitzpatrick.” 

He stood up. 

“Could you walk a little?” he asked. 

The girl only shuddered. He lifted her up and carried her 
bodily across the stream. Then he set her down again. 

“Won't you try to walk a little? To my house—not back to 
the O’Donnells’.” 

She nodded. Harrison raised her up again, put his right arm 
round her, and held her left hand over his shoulder. So the two 
faced the half-mile which separated them from the curate’s house. 
The sun was just setting, and its last rays were lying level across 
the bog when they started on their journey. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir occurred to Mrs. O'Donnell that her girl had been an 
unusually long time away getting the water, so out of her kitchen 
she came, stamped across the miry yard and down the short lane 
which led on to the road, disregarding the various pools and miry 
ruts that lay upon her way. What to her was another coat or 
two of clay upon her boots? or another ounce of mud and slime 
upon her skirts? There was never any necessity to clean them. 
She stood in the middle of the road and looked. There was no 
sign of the girl returning. Beyond the stream indeed she could 
see a figure—doubtless the curate’s—or was it two figures? She 
looked carefully, shading her face with her hands. Yes, it seemed 
certainly two figures very close together. This was stiange. 
No one had passed by the farm gate since the curate had left. 
The dogs would have warned her if anyone had been near. The 
thing grew interesting. Mrs. O'Donnell went back into the 
house and took a shawl. This she threw over her head, and 
holding it under her chin with one hand started in pursuit of the 
two. They had a long start, so she walked quickly. Soon she 
got near enough to recognise them. 
VOL, XO1X. R 
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“T’m never over it,” thus she described her feelings for years 
afterwards, “since I seen them two walkin’ linked like lovyers.” 
Perhaps it was the sudden shock of this enduring surprise which 
made Mrs. O’Donnell follow much more slowly after this discovery ; 
perhaps it was the desire of seeing how so strange a situation 
would resolve itself if left undisturbed by any outside influence. 
She followed slowly at a distance, reflecting as she went. “ He'ld 
be talkin’ an’ talkin’ o’ me batin’ her, it’s more I ought to ha’ 
bated her if I’d done right by her. He'll be needin’ chastisin’ 
hisself; an’ there’s them as ‘ll chastise him when they hears the 
story I'll be tellin’.” 

At length the pair entered the curate’s house. <A smile of 
intense satisfaction crossed Mrs. O’Donnell’s face. She followed 
very cautiously. The door was shut, so she proceeded to the 
sitting-room window. There on the sofa covered with a rug 
lay the girl, on his knees before the grate was the detested 
curate trying to kindle the turf into a fire. The girl’s eyes 
were wide open, gazing restlessly round the room. Suddenly 
they lighted upon Mrs. O’Donnell’s face pressed against the 
window-pane. The girl shrieked wildly. Mrs. O'Donnell 
dropped immediately upon her knees, and crouched under the 
window-sill. 

When Harrison had succeeded in dragging the girl home, he 
felt relieved. 

“Now,” he said, “I will light a fire and then go straight for 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick.” 

The girl lay limp upon the sofa, while he struggled with the 
damp turf in a large old-fashioned grate. 

Suddenly he was startled by a wild shriek. He was over at 
the sofa in a moment. The girl was sitting up, propping herself 
with her two hands placed behind her on the sofa, and was gazing 
at the window. Her whole body trembled, even her lips seemed 
white, so colourless was her face. Harrison soothed her as well 
as he could, and laid her down again. 

“Can she be mad?” he thought. The idea thrilled him with a 
curious horror. Then for the first time it occurred ‘to him to ask 
himself how she came to be lying face down in the pool where he 
found her. 

A sudden fainting fit? Improbable. Murder? Impossible. 
An attempt to take her own life? Possible. Was she mad then ? 
He glanced at her as she lay there clinging to his coat. She had 
ceased trembling now, and lay rigidly still with her eyes fixed in 
a terrified stare at the window. His eyes rested on her face. It 
was like some great sculptor’s conception of Terror. The one 
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emotion alone was expressed, and that intensely. Only the eyes 
seemed alive. 

“T must light the fire now,” he said, “and be off.” He rose 
and tried to move away from her. The hands twined themselves 
in among the loose folds of his coat, tearing the lining as they 
grasped tighter. He tried to loose them, and then to tear 
himself away. Shriek followed shriek from the girl. He looked 
at her again, and stood still. The living eyes shifted from the 
window, and fixed their gaze upon him. She ceased to shriek, 
and her face became fixed again like the bust of Terror. 

He sat down and waited. An hour passed and still he gazed at 
the face fascinated ; still the eyes were fixed on him. He tried to 
move again desperately, but he felt his sight grow blurred to all 
around, except the two eyes. They still glittered through the 
dimness. It seemed easier to sit still than to move. It seemed 
easier to go on gazing at the eyes than to look away. The room 
grew darker and cold. Night was coming on. A shudder passed 
over him, and half roused him from his fascination. 

“T must get up, I must, I must,” he murmured, but he did not 
even try. He hardly wished to try. It seemed as if he was two 
people now, one powerless which reasoned, one powerful which 
pressed for a more painfully-earnest gaze at those two glittering 
eyes. The room was very dark now, and very cold. The girl got 
restless, and tossed to and fro, and her forehead and hands were 
hot, but he took no notice. He had begun to sway slightly in his 
chair to and fro. Then she began to speak with feverish 
quickness, word after word, but without meaning. He heard her, 
but her babble did not even vex him with its meaninglessness. 
He had no wish for meaning in it. Its sound was pleasant to 
him, and soft. Sometimes he scarcely seemed to hear it. He 
swayed more and more from side to side and in a sort of circle. 
The swaying was delicious. His eyes were almost shut now. 
He had ceased to feel the cold. He did not notice that it was 
quite dark. He heard no more of the girl’s delirious babbling. 
His head had dropped upon his breast, he swayed more and more 
until it seemed as if he must lose his balance. 

* * * * * * 

The morning sun came into the curate’s sitting-room. He lay 
fully dressed upon the floor, breathing heavily. An overturned 
chair lay beside him. Against the wall stood the sofa empty. 
The door of the room and the door of the house were open, and 
the morning breeze blew in, fluttering papers here and there and 
flapping a great map against the wall. There was no one else 
in the room or in the house. 
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Cuaprter III. 


Tue next Sabbath day—as Wordsworth in a fit of optimism said 
of every Sabbath day—* had its golden sun.” As if thawed by its 
warmth, the people of Strade Moor flowed to church. It was an 
occasion unparalleled in the history of the parish. Everyone, 
men, women, and children, came to church, every living soul save 
two—Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s mother who was bedridden, and Mrs. 
Callaghan’s latest baby, which, by a beautiful economy of energy, 
had been left in Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s mother’s bed to sleep or “ be 
minded” as circumstances might require. But a thing which 
marked the unusual nature of the occasion even more decisively 
than the thawing of the native Stradians was the presence in 
their church of five strangers. Four of these were the apostolic 
young men from Kildrum. The presence of the whole four 
together might have suggested to an historian thoughts of a 
general council. They had arrived in very good time for church, 
haying started early. McKimm’s van horse was left during 
church time to browse on the lush graveyard grass, Lalor’s 
parcels delivery cart stood shafts upwards against the vestry 
wall. Two of these young men assisted in the grocery-stores of 
McKimm Brothers, Main Street, Kildrum; the other two in the 
provision warehouse of Messrs. Lalor and Co., Castle Square. They 
had arrived at the compromise above indicated, on the delicate 
question providing transport for the day, after long consultation. 
The fifth stranger was a large heavy man, whose face suggested 
a kind of bloated self-sufficient strength. His feet were huge, 
his hands curiously small and white. As to dress—his legs 
suggested a gamekeeper; his waitcoast, a shopkeeper of large 
and frequently-satisfied appetite ; his coat, taken alone, would 
have stamped him as a second-rate bagman with yearnings after 
respectability; his hat was a farmer’s hat, broad-brimmed, 
weatherproof and weather-scarred; the curve of its outline 
suggested, as a matter of association, turnip fields. This stranger 
arrived late. During the reading of the second lesson he 
marched up the aisle, taking off his hat when nearing the front 
seat. He was received by the congregation with a reverential 
stare. Then, as soon as he was generally recognised amid his 
unaccustomed surroundings, with many whisperings and nudgings 
of the women by the men. All this testified to his importance, 
and rightly, for he was no other than the great Octavius Kune, 
editor of the Kildrum Weekly Independent. Observer and Acewrate 
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Chronicle. He was the great champion of popular Protestantism 
against all the ministers of all Protestant denominations, on 
whom, as on broken reeds, popular Protestantism might be in 
danger of leaning for support. Anything bearing the remotest 
resemblance to a clerical scandal interested Octavius Kane 
intensely, calling forth all those strong feelings and that strong 
language on which as a Bible Protestant he prided himself. 

After service the curate went home. His parishioners remained 
in the churchyard; not one woman went home to “see after” 
anything ; not one man even lit a pipe. Beneath the tallest of 
the windswept pines stood Octavius Kane. His overcoat lay 
carefully folded upon the top of a tombstone, his hat lay upon a 
grave. One hand was in a pocket, the other jerked up and down 
a seal which hung from his watch-chain. Behind him were 
grouped the four apostolic young men. Their faces looked more 
clammily pallid than usual in contrast to his. Each of them 
dusted his own and his neighbour's coat hastily with his hand, and 
then relasped into fidgeting. In front stood the men of the 
parish, the heads of families, behind them were their wives. In 
the wings of the assembly hovered the younger women giggling, 
and the younger men looking stiff and uncomfortable in 
obstrusively Sunday clothes. Far behind were the children 
playing noisily. 

Octavius Kane cleared his throat. 

At once the youngest of the apostles started forward. “ Let 
us commence our proceedings with prayer,” he said, dropping his 
pocket handkerchief upon the ground before him. It looked 
almost like a gauntlet in defiance ; in reality it was meant to kneel 
upon. It is a sign of great piety to kneel upon a pocket 
handkerchief. 

There was something almost clerical in this way of opening a 
meeting. Octavius Kane frowned. 

“Sartainly not, young man,” he said; “we've done prayin’ 
enough to-day, for one thing; an’ the business we’re met here 
upon is no business for being onnecessarily prayed on.” 

The crowd murmured assent. The apostle subsided hastily 
behind the windswept pine. Upon the defiant handkerchief 
Kane placed his foot. 

“T presume,” he began, and then paused; “I presume that all 
parties here present is acquainted with the circumstances, the 
extrornry circumstances, I may say, of this business.” 

“We do be so,” said Reilly, who was the oldest man present, 
and of local importance as holding the government contract for 
repairing the road. 
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Kane took no notice of the interruption. 

“We've heer’d,” he proceeded, “the actions as Mrs. O’Donnell 
has related concernin’ the minister an’ the young woman ; actions, 
in my ’pinion, of a scan’lous and ongentlemanny nature! I say 
if a man does them actions he’s not a gentleman in any sense! 
We are, I may say, belongin’ to the middle classes, what I may call 
the plebeian rank. Now ministers, so to speak, is parisians, an’ 
I’ld not be in favour of anything menial in regard to that; but 


in regard to the other matter, it’s my ’pinion that action should 
be took.” 


He paused again. 

“ Are ye agreed, gentlemen, that action should be took?” 

“We do be,” said Reilly, and the others murmured, “ We do be,” 
after him. 

“ Bein’ detirmined on takin’ action,” said Kane, “it’s my 
opinion that nothin’ servile should be carried out in the 
name of the parishners. I say, gentlemen, let the parishners 
persecute him!” 

“Forninst the bishop,” suggested Reilly. 

“Or th’ archdaicon,” put in O'Donnell. 

“Or th’ archbishops an’ canons ’clesiasticle,” suggested 
Fitzpatrick tentatively, with a hazy recollection of the supplement 
of the Irish prayer-book. 

“Mat Fitzpatrick, I’m ashamed o’ ye,” said Kane. “You a 
Protestant talkin’ of archbishops and ’clesiasticles; there’s none 
of them outside Popery! We got shut of them at the battle of 
Boyne! As for bishops and archdaicons an’ such like they’re 
trash, no better nor just trash! Persecute him, I says, for 
immorality before the synod in the open coort, an’ let the coort 
judge!” : 

Fitzpatrick was snubbed but unconvinced. Moreover, to 
prosecute in court seemed little better than a counsel of per- 
fection. A court entails law, and who is sufficient for that 
mystery? It was a general opinion on Strade Moor that law of 
any kind was a dangerous thing to meddle with. 

“May be they ‘ld be for risin’ the rint on us av wé wint into 
court,” suggested Reilly, who was cautious being old. It was 
generally felt that Reilly had expressed a genuine apprehension. 

‘May be fiddlesticks!” said Kane, with reassuring scorn, but 
the meeting was still dubious. 

Fitzpatrick saw his opportunity of rallying from the editor’s 
snub. 

“Tn regard to th’ immorality an’ the coort, are ye prepared to 
prove it?” he said, 
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“Prove it,” said Mrs. O’Donnell shrilly; “and what ‘ll ye 
want provin’ for when I seen it myself as sure’s I’m standin’ here.” 

“Let him produice the gurl,” said Kane; “but he won't 
produice her! How ’s he to be innercent when he’s hid away 
the gurl?” 

O’Donnell suggested a compromise. 

“Let’s tell the rector on him; may be he ‘ll dismiss him, an’ 
then there ’ll be no need to go into coort.” 

The plan seemed feasible and simple. Kane opposed it. 

“Let evil be put down with the ‘strong hand of law,’” he said, 
but it was carried nem. con., and a deputation with Reilly as 
foreman was appointed to wait next day upon the rector. 


Carter LY. 


A rortnicut had elapsed since the deputation waited upon the 
rector. The Rev. James Harrison stood at the window of his 
room looking out upon the desolate moor, made doubly desolate by 
a storm of rain which swept across it. The wind shook the 
window-frame. The rain beat against it and coursed down the 
panes of glass. The road looked from the window like a brown 
river rushing along. The hills that bounded the moor were shut 
out. It was a day to reduce anyone who lived in the country to 
the lowest depths of low spirits. Poor Harrison was depressed 
enough without the influence of the weather. He had had a most 
unpleasant interview with his rector. That gentleman had given 
him a fair hearing and had questioned him carefully about the 
whole matter, but Harrison felt that things looked very black 
against him. 

“What took you down to a pool thirty or forty yards out of 
your way ? ” asked the rector. 

Harrison nervously told the story of the paper boat. The 
rector said nothing, but looked sceptical. 

“Why did you not get some woman to spend the night in your 
house ? ” 

Harrison stuttered and hesitated over the story of the night so 
far as he recollected it. 

Then followed cross-questioning on the story and confusion of 
details, and the rector shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Can you account for a girl with no money entirely escaping 
from a place like this, or hiding in a place where everyone has 
heard her story ?” 

No answer. 
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“Can you suggest any reason why she should want to run away 
from your house in such a way?” 

No answer. 

“This is a most perplexing and distressing business, Mr. 
Harrison. I will take counsel with the Archdeacon and write to 
you in a few days. Good-bye, Mr. Harrison.” 

The curate felt that his fate was settled. He would have to 
leave Strade and give up his profession. And then what was 
there for him? His father had been a tenant-farmer, and with 
great struggling had pushed his only son through college. Now 
his father was dead, and his interest in the farm sold. His two 
sisters were busy farmers’ wives, with their hands full of butter to 
make, and babies and poultry to rear. He could not take their 
husbands’ money, even if they had been willing to give it. He 
could not turn farm labourer. He belonged by birth to a class 
which looks upon enlisting as an endless disgrace. What was 
there for him? He looked out upon the drifting cold rain. He 
looked in, and there was the desolate, bere, dirty room. He sat 
down and put his head between his hands and sobbed. 

“ Hollo-o, Mister Ha-a-arrison,” then a shrill whistle. 

The curate started and looked out. There stood young 
O'Donnell on the road beside his cart and horse. The horse 
steamed in the rain. Off the young man’s hat the water poured 
in streams, his long brown frieze coat was beaded with great drops 
of water. The curate took a hat and went out. 

“Td not a’ fetched you out in the rain, your rivrence, only I 
was afeard o’ lavin’ the young mare. The rain do be frettin’ her 
so. Ye mind may be it was only the year we got her from 
Coolaghan in Kildrum. But I’m kapin’ yer rivrence out in the 
wet. It’s a letter I’ve brought from Darragh. The minister give 
it me for ye.” 

Harrison seized the letter with a hand that shook dreadfully. 
He rushed into the house and tore it open. Then he laid it on 
the table and fell upon his knees. It was a curious unreasoning 
prayer, but he prayed it, poured out his whole soul in praying it, 
that God would give him good news in the letter. Then he 
stopped suddenly. ‘“ How can God alter a letter once written?” 
he thought. Then, “No, but I will have faith. God can—God 
will. I know He can.” He prayed again. Then he rose, calmed 
and steadied by a gleam of hope, and read the letter :-— 


“Darragh Rectory, September 28. 


“Dear Mr. Harrison,—The Archdeacon and I have come to 
the conclusion that it will be better for you to resign your curacy 
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at once. You are probably aware that we cannot force you to do 
this; but the Bishop will, I am sure, at our recommendation with- 
draw your licence. It will therefore be your wisest course to 
resign voluntarily. It is just possible that you are not guilty of 
the crime you have been accused of, but the evidence against you 
is very strong. To clear you the girl must be produced and 
witness to the fact that Mrs. O’Donnell ill-treated her in the 
shameful way you describe, and that you rescued her from 
suicide. Ifyou are innocent I am truly sorry for you, and can 
only say that should you at any future time be able to produce 
any evidence in your own favour I will carefully reconsider this 
decision in the light of it. In the meanwhile I cannot act other- 
wise. I shall insist—if necessary publicly—through the Bishop, 
on your resigning your curacy, and engaging in some secular 
employment in which the shadow this affair has cast upon your 
character will matter less than in our sacred vocation. 

“T have considerable interest in one of the large Dublin business 
houses, and could, I am sure, get you a situatio there, should you 
desire it. Iam, sincerely yours, 

“R. J. Firzgeracp. 
(Rector of Darragh and Strade).” 


Cuaprer Y. 


Ir was between six and seven o'clock on a hot Saturday afternoon 
in August. The Dublin streets were hot and dusty. The glare 
from the asphalt pavement in Grafton Street was oppressive. 
There are not many people there at that hour on Saturday, be- 
cause the shops there are mostly closed, being aristocratic shops 
patronised by classes whose wages are paid otherwise than in 
weekly doles, and who therefore find it convenient to do their 
shopping on other days and at an earlier hour. The shutters of 
Arnold’s great haberdashery warehouse had been put up nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and all the young men and women had de- 
parted. For a whole hot week they had striven to please stately 
ladies and bustling girls with ribbons and stuffs and stockings 
whose textures and prices were seldom satisfactory. Now they 
were off, for a Saturday evening and a whole blessed Sunday; free 
to smoke in §. Stephen’s Green, or bathe at Sandymount, or walk 
in the Park, or enjoy the latest form of religious dissipation at 
Merrion Hall. Some will sing in choirs on Sunday, earning scant 
thanks and a long sermon, some will take long walks in search of 
rats with prick-eared dogs. Some are “ keeping company ;” they 
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with Amaryllis and Newra will seek for shade. For the most 
part each knows how the other will keep the holiday, for there is 
much comradeship among them. Only with one of their number 
they have no fellowship. On this particular evening he was the 
last who came out. He is walking up the dusty street. By no 
means elated does this young man seem at his escape from the pin- 
and-button counter. He neither whistles nor sings, nor does he 
twirl a walking-stick or light a peace-giving pipe. On the con- 
trary, he is downcast, looking as if life were a mistake and a 
burden, especially burdensome on hot August days. it is no 
wonder that he should be so, for no young man who had ever been 
in Arnold’s was more thoroughly despised than this one. He was 
known as “the parson,” a name which carries with it great con- 
tempt. To the Catholic young men and maidens it was contemp- 
tible as sayouring of Protestantism, and Protestants they regarded 
as an old and impoverished aristocracy does the nowveaw riche— 
with mingled envy and contempt. To his co-religionists the name 
signified one who was opposed to drinking and the natural joys of 
the Star Theatre of Varieties. To their ears too the name was 
full of odium. Even the religious young women and the religious 
young men used the nickname as a reproach. They liked their 
religion hot and strongly spiced, as religion was served up at 
Merrion Hall. For them a parson was a sluggish adherer to con- 
temptible respectabilities. So they pecked at this alien bird; 
expressing their contempt in the same words as the poor world- 
lings and the perishing Catholics. He had no friends, this poor 
“parson.” Nor is this to be wondered at. In the first place, he 
had refused to join the photograph club. In this club every 
member pays a weekly subscription of sixpence. Once a fortnight 
one member, chosen by lot,-gets his photograph taken. Six 
beautiful cabinet photographs he receives, and one full-sized 
Vienna portrait framed gorgeously in gold. Obviously there is 
something suspicious about a young man who fails to see the ad- 
vantages of so excellent an arrangement. Then he refused to 
“walk” with any young woman. ‘To walk is a technical term in 
the science of middle-class love-making. It means .to select as 
your companion, for all occasions on which ladies’ society is 
desirable, one young lady, keeping only unto her so long as you 
both agree. Moreover, after the shop was shut, “the parson” 
always went straight home to his lodgings—to read books it was 
rumoured—a most detestable habit. So little by little during 
the two years he had been in Arnold’s this young man had 
grown to be despised, and had become the object of every 
cutting remark, the victim of every trick that the patient 
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meanness of shopman could devise. As he walks up the street his 
face wears that sullen, hunted look which it wears almost always 
now. He glances up from under his eyelids at the passers-by as 
he walks as if anxious to see, but afraid to be noticed himself. 

Near the top of a street he is stopped by a beggar— 

“Throw us a copper, yer honour, to get a sup o’ tay, an’ the 
Lord lave you yer health.” 

It is a young woman who begs, quite young, but she is dread- 
fully ragged, and looks half-starved. 

“Jist a copper, yer honour,” she persisted, “I haven’t tasted 
bite-or sup this day God bless yer honour for a rale 
jintleman. Many happy days to ye,” for he has put his hand in 
his pocket to feel for a coin, and as he does so he looks up at her. 
Suddenly the whole expression of his face changes. The sullen 
look is gone, and instead of it there is intense earnestness and a 
light in his eyes. The woman is still whining out her blessings 
when he seizes her by the arm and shakes it almost roughly. 

“Don’t you know me? Don’t you recognise me?” 

The woman only stares vacantly at him. 

“Try and remember me. Do try. My name is Harrison. 
Harrison—Harrison,” he repeated slowly. The woman siill 
stares, but a troubled, frightened look is in her eyes. 

“You knew me in Strade. Think. Strade—Harrison— 
O'Donnell. You must remember.” 

She seems to remember now, for she trembles in his grasp and 
tries to tear herself away, but he holds her firm. 

“You'll come back with me, won’t you? Just for one day. 
Not to the O’Donnells, they sha’n’t come near you. You must 
come back”—he speaks almost fiercely —“ you must—you must.” 

The woman’s face now is full of terror, blind, mad terror, like 
the terror in the face of some trapped animal. Then she began to 
speak, very quickly, but quite unintelligibly. Only words, no 
sense, 

“My God!” said the young man, “she’s mad. I knew she was 
mad, There’s no hope for me now at all.” 

He let her go, and she hurried away. He watched her for a 
minute, and then turned and walked on. The sullen, despairing, 
hunted look was on his face again. 

“Tt will always be like this,” he said, “ always—always.” 
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Walt Whitman. 


Wno reads an American book ? 

The famous question, frayed by half a century’s iteration, has 
lost its sting for the Americans. They turn with just pride for 
an answer to their long list of writers of established reputation. 
Not satisfied, however, themselves demand a National literature, a 
literature that shall express the National aspiration, and crystallise 
in imperishable form the hopes and beliefs and ideals of the 
people. The inspiration is foreign, has been the complaint; and 
the genius of English literature has been thought to dominate 
American thought and diction. Not that it was a fault that 
style should be modelled upon that of the masters, but that there 
was a lack in the product of national distinction—a want of 
national characterisation—an absence of national vitality. The 
makers of books were cosmopolites. Culture was oblivious of 
national boundaries, nor took account of oceans. 

This was the charge. 

In 1855 was published in‘: New York a volume, the most 
original in its literary form of any the present generation of the 
world has seen. It was a pean to Democracy, exulting in its 
past, glorifying its present, confident in its future. It throbbed 
with the lusty life of America, idealised its material progress, 
and wrapped the brawny limbs of labour in a veil of virile fancy. 
The thought was strong and antiseptic, the expression daring 
and original as the thought. The volume fell unnoticed. For a 
long time not ten copies were sold. Such was the reception 
accorded to the rugged pioneer of a new and national literary 
form; such the welcome to Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 

Whitman at this time was thirty-six years old. Born on 
Long Island, New York, on the 31st May, 1819, he came of 
farmer-seafaring folk, English on the one, Dutch on the maternal 
side. The family removed to Brooklyn about the time Walt was 
breeched ; and before long the child went into a printing-office 
and into incidental scribbling at the same time. 
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“I commenced when I was but a boy of eleven or twelve, writing 
sentimental bits for the old Patriot in Brooklyn,” he writes :—“ This was 
about 1832. Soon after I had a piece or two in George P. Morris’ then 
celebrated and fashionable Mirror, of New York city. I remember with 
what suppressed excitement I used to watch for the big, fat, red-faced 
slowly-moving, very old English carrier, who distributed the Mirror in 
Brooklyn, and when I got one, opening and cutting the leaves with 
trembling fingers. How it’made my heart double beat to see my piece on 
the pretty white paper in nice type! 

“ My first real venture was the Long Islander, in my own beautiful town 
of Huntingdon, Long Island, New York, in 1839. I was about twenty 
years old. I had been teaching country school for two or three years in 
various parts of Suffolk and Queen’s counties, but liked'printing. I had 
been at it while a lad and learned the trade of a compositor, and was 
encouraged to start a paper in the region where I was born. I went to 
New York, bought a press and types, hired some little help, but did most 
of the work myself, including the press work. Everything seemed 
turning out well (only my own restlessness prevented my gradually 
establishing a permanent property there). I bought a good horse, and 
every week went all around the country serving my papers, devoting one 
day and night toit. I never had happier jaunts—going over to South Side, 
to Babylon, down the South road, across to Smithtown and Comac, and 
back home. The experiences of these jaunts, the dear old-fashioned 
farmers and their wives, the stops by the hay-fields, the hospitality, the 
nice dinners, occasional evenings, the girls, the rides through the brush 
and the smell from the salt of the South roads, come up in my memory to 
this day, after more than forty years. The Long Islander has stuck it out 
ever since, 

“I next went to the Aurora daily in New York city—a sort of free 
lance. Also wrote regularly for the Tattler, an evening paper. With 
these and a little outside work I was occupied off and on until I went to 
edit the Brooklyn Eagle, where for two years I had one of the pleasantest 
sits of my life—a good owner, good pay and easy work and hours (it came 
out about three every afternoon). The troubles in the democratic party 
broke forth about those times (1848-49), and I split off with the radicals, 
which led to rows with the boss and ‘the party’ and I lost my place. 

“Being now out of a job, I was offered impromptu (it. happened 
between the acts one night in the lobby of the old Broadway Theatre, 
near Pearl Street, New York city) a good chance to go down to New 
Orleans on the staff of the Crescent, a daily to be started there, with 
plenty of capital behind it, in opposition to the Picayune. One of the 
owners, Mr. McClure, who was North buying material, met me walking in 
the lobby, and though that was our first acquaintance, after fifteen 
minutes’ talk (and a drink) we made a formal bargain, and Mr. McClure 
paid me $200 down to bind the contract, and bear my expenses to New 
Orleans. I started two days afterward; had a good leisurely time, as the 
paper wasn’t to be out for three or four weeks. I enjoyed my journey and 
Louisiana venture very much. I believe the Crescent is an institution 
there yet. Returning to Brooklyn a year or two afterward, I started the 
Freeman, first as a weekly, then daily. Pretty soon the secession war 
broke out, and I too got drawn in the current southward, and spent the 
following three years there. 
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“Besides starting them, as aforementioned, I have had to do at one 
time or another with a long list of papers, at divers places, sometimes 
under queer circumstances. During the war the hospitals at Washington, 
among other means of amusement, printed a little sheet among them- 
selves, surrounded by wounds and death, the Armory Square Gazette, to 
which I contributed. The same long afterward, casually to a paper—I 
think it was called the Jimplecute—out in Colorado, where I stopped at 
the time.” 


In these travels, and the school-teaching when he “ boarded 
round” with the different parents (the finest school for knowledge 
of the people), his intense sympathy with every form of life 
enabled him with unconscious effort to get inside the hearts and 
feelings of all, and qualified him for the adequate expression of 
universal hopes in a human phrasing. He had got to know 
Nature and Man. He knew them in the mass and in the singular. 
A bursting lilac bloom was to him a significant miracle mystery. 
From the ocean he gained inspiration, and he drew large breaths 
from cities and men and action. His intense vitality and un- 
conquerable optimism dignified and elevated everything he saw 
or knew or heard; and the result was that he dwelt on some 
things that moderns ignore. It is perhaps small wonder that a 
new way of saying things found small mercy from critics when, 
conjoined to novelty, was a free handling of subjects that people 
do not talk about. 

The first edition of ‘Leaves of Grass’—a quarto—the type of 
which he had set up himself, and which resulted in an odd but 
artistic volume, a treasure now to the bibliophile—had come into 
notice as a result of the unqualified admiration of Emerson, who 
pronounced it the “most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom 
America has yet produced.” By the end of 1856, the issue was 
exhausted, and a new edition was brought out containing some 
new poems, one of which was called “A woman waits for me.” 
Now upon the head of Whitman came a tropical storm. The 
press, the pulpit, the people, fell upon him in a fury. Rarely has 
a writer been assailed with such virulence. Whitman, gifted 
with the true temperament of the artist, was indifferent. Serene 
on his heights he sat, contemplative, nor cared for applause or 
blame. He had been moved to write, he states, by his sense of 
the great materials which America offered for real American 
poetry, and by the little those materials had been utilised. The 
existing work of the rhymer he scornfully condemned as “ either 
the poetry of an elegantly weak sentimentalism, at bottom nothing 
but maudlin puerilities or more or less musical verbiage, arising 
out of a life of depression and enervation as their result ; or else 
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that class of poetry, plays, etc., of which the foundation is 
feudalism, with its ideas of lords and ladies, its imported standard 
of gentility, and the manners of European high life below stairs 
in every line and verse.” His splendid egoism—that egoism of a 
nobler sort, that means the self-appreciation of a noble character 
—carried him unruffled through years which he had perforce to 
walk alone. 

A third edition of some four thousand copies was issued at 
Boston in 1861. While the critics were storming over this, 
Whitman quietly slipped down to Washington and began his 
career as a hospital nurse, for the Civil War had now broken out. 
With credentials from Emerson, he asked of President Lincoln 
only army rations; and then for three years walked the hospitals 
daily, carrying courage and help and sympathy to the poor fellows 
whose life was the forfeit of the war-game. The personal mag- 
netism that he has always wielded over all who came into contact 
with him, gave him a peculiar and beneficent power over the sick, 
and he is said to have nursed personally over one hundred 
thousand men during the war time. He was the modest almoner 
of many wealthy New Yorkers, and thousands of dollars passed 
from his hands into those of the sick and wounded. 

It was probably the noble sincerity of his life more than any 
appreciation by general readers of his work, that gained him a 
unique position among American men of letters, and finally won 
him such generous measure of national regard and affection. A 
man who stepped aside out of life and let the procession move on 
while he contemplated, was a phenomenon to excite admiration or 
contempt in the practical American mind, according as he devoted 
the time that he refused to give to the acquisition of wealth. And 
it was apparent that here was one, sufficient unto himself, with a 
simple ideal, up to which he lived, a gentle, strong, beneficent, 
modest nature, detached from the world by the sincerity of its 
belief, and sufficient for its own needs. He was a man, as George 
William Curtis finely said, “who has bravely and quietly walked 
by his inner light and has never quieted his belief.” 

The war brought from him ‘ Drumtaps,’ a series of patriotic 
songs, and his hospital experiences are narrated in a volume of 
prose called Specimen Days,’ a literal transcript of a diary, 
pleasing in its simplicity and freshness, but which might have 
been made with very little trouble into one of the most delightful 
narratives in the world. Whitman, however, always saw too 
much poetry in dry facts to care to bind them with the network 
of the word artist into a complete whole. He forgot that most of 
us have not his luminous eye that reflected its own light below 
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the surface of things. In his poetry indeed are processions of 
nouns marching solid across the page, unrelieved by an adjective, 
unsoftened by a qualifying word, and objected to by competent 
criticism, as being nothing more nor less than a catalogue. 
Indeed there are lines, and many of them, in Whitman’s works, 
that’ provoke to laughter from the wrought-up enthusiasm of the 
poet, who rhapsodises over what seems to us to be unworthy the 
song. There is an odd effect of bathos sometimes in the deliberate 
attempt to marry noble ideas to sordid, sometimes slang, some- 
times vulgar words. Indeed, the faults of taste are many, and 
crudeness has been apparently so deliberately cultivated that it 
sometimes seems in strange unison with the thought, and as 
though this writer, with the magic touch of genius, has trans- 
formed his very errors into triumphs. The truth is that the 
general effect of his poems is to recall that “larger utterance of 
the earlier gods,” and that in the large result, the serious faults are 
unregarded—nay, perhaps may in some cases aid the expression. 
Whitman has no rhymes, unless sometimes they should have 
accidental introduction ; nor can there be found a metre by which 
his lines could be scanned. But they have a rhythm, a movement 
of their own that is recognisable to the ear ; but hardly more of 
alternation of accent than good prose should possess. Their 
general effect is as the psalms of David, or as much of the prose 
of Carlyle. He was in fact an uncultivated Carlyle, withperfect 
digestion ; but the personal life of the one, the fulness of hope 
and reverence and serene optimism, the simple self-sacrifice, the 
patient endurance of years of paralytic half death, contrasts 
strongly with the life of the other. There is an apparent form- 
lessness about the diction of Whitman, an accidental suggestion 
in the lines, of impatience, of-hurry, of accident. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. From internal evidence, had we not 
what we know from himself, we could soon learn that these 
seemingly careless lines are polished and pruned and touched up 
with care, and that a careful search has been made at times for 
the word. It is easy for the most superficial observer to see that 
Whitman must have deliberately adopted the mode he chose to 
employ in expressing his thought, and the most careless reader 
cannot but admire the admirable consistency that maintained this 
form through a long literary life. In the present days of 
melodious word spinning, when euphony is king, and style is 
held by some as sovereign of thought, is it any wonder that 
Whitman’s ideas, wrapped in rough words and harsh sounding 
sentences, seemed at first to a nation as something akin to a joke ? 
With the great majority of the people, poetry and rhyme are 
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synonymous, and they even regard blank verse as a sort of 
masquerading prose; and yet to the appreciative reader, Walt 
Whitman’s prose preface to his ‘Leaves of Grass’ will probably 
recur as the noblest poetry he wrote. The rhapsodies, the abrupt 
transitions, the personifications, the strange words, the long 
straggling lines, the absence of melody, will always detract from 
the poems, until familiarity with them reaches the high thought 
beneath, and accustoms to the form; but the preface requires no 
apprenticeship. Its large generous life, its splendid audacity, 
its virile admiration of energy, and material accomplishings, its 
lusty patriotism, its triumphant idealisation of whatever is; these 
qualities affect the reader as though he were inhaling ozone. He 
has left sensuous poetry in the scented warmth of the drawing- 
room; and inspires instead the rough, bracing air of the moun- 
tains and the sea-shore. “If he [the poet] breathes into anything 
that was before thought small, it dilates with the grandeur and 
life of the universe,” cries Whitman; and straightway proceeds to 
breathe into such manifold and diverse subjects as to justify the 
statement of Richard Watson Gilder, the American writer and 
critic, which comes in these words : 


“Place Walt Whitman’s poetry in the corner stone of this nation, let 
some convulsion of Nature overthrow these United States, and then let 
that poetry be found, and from the lines will rise up a picture of our 
times such, I believe, as nowhere else can be found.” 


And, indeed, this is hardly too much to say. The vivid interest 
of Whitman in the common people and their doings, results in 
pictures remarkable for condensation, breadth, accuracy, feeling, 
and variety. . 

To return to the man. After the war was over in 1865, Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who was his friend, and admired his personal worth, 
gave him a modest appointment in the civil service, where he 
continued for a short time. It seems, however, that the Secretary 
of the Interior, in whose department he was, learned that he was 
the author of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and objected in consequence to 
his remaining. Another member of the Cabinet, however, who 
cared less that literature should be nice than that it should be 
great, appointed Whitman to a position in the department of 
Justice. Here he earned enough money to secure “ the indepen- 
dence of a little sum laid aside for burial money, and for a few 
clapboards around and shingles overhead,” and had besides always 
a dollar or two in his pocket for the needy, and sympathy in his 
heart for the distressed. His striking personal presence, en- 
hanced by a natural eccentricity of dress, made him something of 
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a figure in Washington. ‘Tourists and trippers to the national 
capital made the same effort to get a glimpse of Walt Whitman 
as they made to see the other lions and shows of the place. He 
was serenely unconscious of most of this homage or curiosity— 
what you will—and went on the simple way that was now made 
pleasanter to him by a constant association with some of the most 
intellectual and forceful of the men in public life. In 1873, how- 
ever, the slow, malarial poisoning that had obtained an entrance 
into his system during the war times, brought about a paralytic 
stroke. He was compelled to give up his position and return to 
Camden, New Jersey. Here he lay for three years before he was 
able to leave his bed, and then he hobbled out and got down in 
the country on the banks of the Delaware. These “ restoration- 
hours” were among the most delightful of his life, and he re- 
newed long broken-off associations with Nature, watching the 
bees and the birds, making friends with the quail and the hermit- 
thrush, inhaling the “ sundown perfumes” of the cedar and the 
oak, and exulting in the “bronze and gold” of newly ripened 
wheat. 


“Come ye disconsolate,” he cries, “in whom any latent eligibility is 
left—come get the sure virtues of creek, shore, and wood and field. Two 
months have I absorbed them and they begin to make a new man of me. 
Every day seclusion—every day at least two or three hours of freedom, 
bathing, no bonds, no dress, no books, no manners.” 


One day he attends the funeral of William Cullen Bryant. 
The good, stainless, noble old citizen and poet lies there, says 
Whitman in his diary, and goes on to tell how they had been 
friends, and walked the country side together. But no word of 
complaint falls from his pen, nor does he mention that Bryant 
withdrew his friendship after the publication of ‘Leaves of 
Grass. Whitman felt this defection more than all the news- 
paper erfticisms. He would not have acted thus. “As I grow 
older,” he said, not many years before he died, ““I am more and 
more ready to take the good there is in men and authors without 
concerning myself about the bad.” 

Another day he takes a jaunt up the Hudson, and enjoyed him- 
self “beyond precedent.” [Il-health, ill-fortune (he way very 
poor), the advance of years are powerless to dull the edge of his 
impressions, and living is a delight. He runs over to New York, 
and luxuriates in the crowd. He slips back to New Jersey, and 
finds equal pleasure in enumerating some forty sorts of birds he 
sees, and some thirty odd kinds of weeds and common flowers. 
He never stagnates, and even a cloud pleases him. As he gets 
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better, he takes longer runs towards the West. He goes to that 
marvellous city Denver, and gets almost his first good look at 
high mountains. And, indeed, it is evident in his writings that 
he has lived away from hills; for one so keen to seize all natural 
objects familiar to him, would have drawn deep inspirations from 
hills had his youth known them. 

Ill-health and poverty were all that chained him. He had no 
family ties, and was now finally settled down in a little house in 
Camden, with a single attendant to take care of him. 

Here he waited the death that has now so peacefully come to 
him, with restful philosophy through years, emerging from his 
retirement, as he felt better from time to time, now to deliver 
a lecture, now to make an address, or again to send forth a new 
volume. 

‘November Boughs’ was published in the autumn of 1888, and 
his final message, ‘Good-bye, my Fancy,’ came out in 1891. It is 
of singular interest to compare the death songs of the old man 
with his buoyant youth-strain. W. M. Rossetti, writing in 1867, 
said, “ Another most prominent and pervading quality of the book 
is the exuberant physique of the author. The conceptions are 
those of a man in robust health, and might alter much under 
different conditions.” Have they so altered? The white-haired 
veteran sings from his bed in 1891— 


“A gladsome pealing cry—a cry for once of utmost joy and satisfaction.” 


And announces his 71st year thus :— 


“ After surmounting three score and ten, 

With all their chances, changes, losses, sorrows, 

My parents’ deaths, the vagaries of my life, the many tearing passions 
of me, the war of ’63 and ’4, 


As some old broken soldier, after a long hot wearying march or haply 
after battle, 


To-day at twilight, hobbling, answering company roll-call here with 
vital voice, 


Reporting yet, saluting yet the Officer over all.” 


Yes, the voice of Whitman is a vital voice. It will instruct 
and vivify the coming poets. ‘Through a thousand indirections, 
through the more musical words of smaller men, will the spirit of 
Whitman speak. His lofty aspiration and noble national ideal 
will filter to millions—and the world, but in especial the United 
States, will be the better for him. 





Citizen Schneider. 


From THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


Cuapter I. 
THE PRIEST. 


“How is it that the remembrances of our childhood are inefiace- 
able?” remarked the old sculptor Frédéric, in a tone of 
melancholy, as he lighted his pipe. ‘“ When one can scarcely 
recall events of a month ago, how is it that those of our youth 
remain ever fresh before our eyes as if we had never grown old ? 
As for me, I shall never forget my father’s poor hut, with its 
thatched roof, its little ground-floor room, the wooden staircase 
leading to the garret under the roof, the bed with its curtains of 
gray serge, and its two little casements, the panes set in lead, 
looking down the defile of the Schoucht, near Minster; I shall 
never forget them, nor the smallest incident of that time. All 
still live here in my heart, especially the winter of 1785. 

During that winter, my Grandfather Yeri, his woollen cap 
drawn over his ears, slept in his armchair in the chimney corner 
from morning to night; my mother knitted; my father carved 
the heads of canes out of holly-oak, to be sold in the spring, the 
shavings falling about him, and rolling themselves up like snails; 
sometimes he rested, and, while striking the steel and shaking the 
tinder on his pipe, would cry, “‘ Catherine, it comes—it comes!” 
Then, seeing me seated on my stool, all attention, for I liked 
nothing so well as to watch him at work, he’d smile at me, and 
begin on the canes again. 

All about our hut the snow mounted and mounted higher each 
day; the decayed old walls seemed to sink into the earth. 
Already we could only see out of the top panes of our little 
windows, the lower ones were of a dull, sombre white, because of 
the snow pressing against them. Sometimes I stood on my chair 
and looked at the snow piling and piling slowly up in the 
immense valley, in front the rocks of the peak of Honeck rising 
up to the sky, and lower down in the gorge the numerous firs 
loaded with hoar-frost. Nothing moved. The sight of this 
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landscape covered with snow made you cold, one shivered, 
notwithstanding that inside the fire blazed, and it was warm. 
Through the little half door, which communicated with the 
stable, came the bleating of our goat, and the low bellowing of 
our cow Waldine. It was a comfort to hear them in such cold 
weather. We, at least, were not alone in the snow; we were 
with God’s creatures, we yet had friends. 

I shall always remember that one morning when Waldine, who, 
no doubt, was tired of the darkness, after getting free of her cord, 
I don’t know how, came to see us; she entered without ceremony, 
and my father cried out, laughing heartily— 

“Oh, good morning, Waldine; you came in without making 
your bow. Ha, ha, ha! Let her be, Catherine, let her be, she'll 
do no harm, give her time to breathe and to see the light.” 

It was I who led her back to the stable, and who tied her to 
the manger. 

So passed the time; while the birds cried famine, while the 
wild beasts searched the caves of Honeck and Valtin, we 
clustered round the hearth, dreamed in peace, and each evening 
my mother said— 

“ Another day is gone! It is another step towards spring.” 

All that I remember with delight; but strange things happen 
in this lower world—things that come back to us long after, and 
prove that the wisdom of man and even his goodness are only 
folly. 

That year then, on the last day of January, between one and 
two in the afternoon, a great wind arose. Though the house was 
sheltered from the north, at each gust it trembled. In about an 
hour it was so covered with snow that the tempest passed over it. 
We had extinguished the fire, only a lamp burned on the table ; 
my mother prayed, I think my father prayed also; my grand- 
father was awake, and seemed overwhelmed with fear at the 
tumult. 

All the snow which had been falling for three months rose 
again to the sky in dust. All without roared, wept, and whistled, 
and every now and then the great trees could be heard lashing 
iheir boughs together, or crashing down with fearful uproar. If 
the wind had been in the front, it would have blown in our 
windows, and carried away the roof—happily it blew from the 
mountain. 

In the middle of this awful tumult it seemed that now and 
then we could hear human voices; and, already so troubled for 
ourselves, we began to tremble in imagining the peril of others. 
Each time my mother said, “ There is some one outside,” we listened 
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with held breath, but the mighty voice of the tempest dominated 
everything. 

This lasted two hours; then there was a great silence, and 
once more we heard the bleating of our goat. 

“The wind has fallen,” said my father, and, approaching the 
door, for some seconds listened, his finger on the latch. 

We were all vehind him when he opened it, and we looked forth 
with eyes wide. 

‘he weather was sombre because of the snow which laid every- 
where ; a white light on our right indicated the position of the 
sun, it must then have been about four o’clock. 

As we gazed through the gray twilight, we perceived, two or 
three hundred paces beneath us, in the path which descends from 
the Schoucht, a sledge drawn by a horse. We saw only the head 
of the horse and the upper part of the sledge. 

“That then is what we heard,” cried Grandfather Yeri-Hans. 

“Yes,” said my father, re-entering the hut; “an accident has 
happened.” 

He took the wooden spade standing behind the door, and began 
descending the side ; the snow was up to his knees. I ran behind 
him, despite my mother’s cries, grandfather followed at a little 
distance. 

The more we descended, the deeper grew the snow; notwith- 
standing, my father, reaching the top of the slope above the path, 
let himself glide down, resting on the handle of the spade. In 
that place I halted to watch him: he seized the horse by the 
bridle, but immediately seeing, two or three steps distance, some- 
thing in the snow, he approached, and with difficulty raised a big 
man, dressed in black, whose head fell back on his shoulder. He 
placed him on the sledge; then, by means of cries and pullings, 
he drew the animal from his hole. It was a difficult task to get 
it to the house. My father succeeded, however, by making the 
tour of all the rocks and the fallen branches of the trees where the 
snow had accumulated. 

As to grandfather and I, we followed, very sad, gazing at the 
unfortunate man extended on the sledge. He wore black silk 
stockings, a long cassock, and silver buckled shoes. He was a 
priest. 

And now, who can imagine the despair of my mother in seeing 
this holy man in so pitiable a state? It seems I can yet hear 
her cry, and see her hands clasped above her head—* Lord have 
pity on us!” She would have despatched my father instantly to 
Minster for a doctor, but night had come. Outside the door it 
was black as an oven, and, with all the good will in the world, it 
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would have been impossible to have found the path in the midst of 
the snow. 

In this distress we hastened to light the fire, to warm the 
bedclothes ; and, as I was in everybody’s way, I was put to bed in 
my grandfather’s room. 

All night I heard them coming and going below, the light 
shone through the cracks in the floor; my mother moaned. At 
last, towards one o'clock, overcome by fatigue and an empty 
stomach, I slept so profoundly that they had to awaken me at 
eight o’clock next morning, or I should perhaps have slept longer. 

“ Frédéric! Frédéric!” cried my grandfather, raising the trap 
door with his bald head; “Frédéric, get up! the soup is ready !” 

At that voice I awoke; I glanced round, it was broad day, and 
the nice odour of the soup filled the cottage. I only took time to 
pull on my little gray linen trousers and my sabots before I 
descended. All the occurrences of the evening occupied my mind ; 
besides my hunger, I was curious to know what had passed. 
Thus, at the top of the staircase, I leaned over the baluster to 
look into the room; the soup tureen smoked on a beautiful white 
table-cloth; grandfather, seated in front, was making the sign 
of the cross; father and mother, standing, said devoutly the 
Benedicite, and the big man was seated in the leather arm-chair 
at the side of the hearth, his legs wrapped in a blanket, and his 
plump hands crossed on his stomach which rose in the form of a 
bagpipe. He resembled, with his fleshy face and red hair, a well- 
fed cat sleeping on the warm cinders. It was touching to see 
him. 

“Come down, Frédéric,” said my mother. “Do not be 
frightened—M. le Curé will not hurt you.” 

The big man turned his head, and smiled at me, saying— 

“Ts this your little boy ?” 

“ Yes, M. le Curé.” 

“Come here, little one,” said he. 

My mother took me by the hand and led me to this good priest, 
who gazed at me out of his big gray eyes with a tender expres- 
sion; then, patting my cheek, asked— 

“Does he yet know his prayers ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mons. le Curé, they were the first thing we taught 
him.” , 

“Good, very good.” 

My mother had taken off my cap, and, my hands joined, my 
eyes on the ground, I repeated the Ave Maria and the Pater- 
noster. 


“Very well, very well,” remarked the big man, pinching my 
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ear, “ha, ha, ha, you will be a good servant of God. Go now, 
take your breakfast, I am pleased with you.” 

He spoke softly, and all the family thought, “ What an ex- 
cellent man! what a good heart! and to think he was nearly 
frozen in the Schoucht !” 

But a circumstance occurred which showed this good man to us 
in a new light. You should know that, the evening before, my 
father had brought from the sledge into the room M. le Curé’s 
luggage—his portmanteau, his hat-box, and a large roll of papers. 
These things were placed on our trunk at the other side of the 
hearth, the portmanteau underneath, the hat-box and the roll 
of papers on the top. 

In passing, I happened to touch these papers, which, falling to 
the floor, rolled nearly into the fire, when this peaceful man 
gave utterance to a savage howl like a wolf, accompanied by 
fearful oaths. He sprang at the papers, tore them from the 
fire, and extinguished the flames with his hands. Then, quite 
pale, he looked at me with eyes so fierce that I felt my skin 
creep. We were all amazed, and stood dumb with opened mouths. 
He, examining the papers and finding them only a little scorched 
at the edges, began stammering forth— 

“My Thucydides, little wretch, my Thucydides,” after which, 
rolling his papers one in the other, and perceiving our amazement, 
he shook his finger at me in his former pleasant manner; but we 
felt no longer disposed to laugh with him. 

“You naughty little scapegrace,” said he, “ you frightened me. 
Imagine, I have come expressly from Cologne; yes, I have 
travelled more than a hundred leagues to fetch these old manu- 
scripts from the convent of Saint-Dié; it has taken me more than 
three months to put them in a little order; and the carelessness of 
this unhappy child nearly destroyed a work, the only one perhaps 
in the world. It has made the perspiration start all over me.” 

It was true, his big face was purple, drops of sweat stood on 
his forehead. 

Despite what he said, you may imagine that we all looked 
serious; we were not accustomed to hear priests swear like a 
drover. My mother said nothing. We ate our breakfast in 
silence. When we had finished my father went out; we heard 
him leading the horse from the stable and harnessing it to the 
sledge, before the door. Then he entered and said— 

“M. le Curé, if you are ready in an hour we shall be at 
Minster.” 

“Tam quite ready,” said the big man, rising. Looking round 
the room with a solemn air, he added— My good people, 
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forget an involuntary burst of anger; the spirit is strong, but 
the flesh is weak. Allow me to show my gratitude for your 
hospitality.” 

He handed a golden frédéric to my mother, but she refused, 
saying— 

“It was in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ that we helped 
you in your distress, M. le Curé. If we had been in the same 
need, you would have done the same to us.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” he answered, “but that does not 
prevent——” 

“No, no,” interrupted my mother, “do not deprive us of the 
merit of a good action.” 

“ Amen,” he remarked shortly. He took the roll of papers 
from the trunk, put on his hat and went out. 

My father had already placed the portmanteau on the sledge ; 
he himself was seated on the shaft; the curé sat behind, and we 
watched them off as far as the Roche Creuse. All of us were 
thoughtful; my grandfather often looked at my mother in 
silence; many ideas occupied our minds, but nobody spoke. 

Towards four o’clock in the afternoon my father returned. He 


said the Cologne priest had alighted at M. le Curé of Miinster’s ; 
that was all. 


That year the spring came as usual. The sun at the end of 
five long months melted the snow and dried our floor. We could 
take out our cow and goat; wecould clear the stable; we could 
let in fresh air. While leading the animals to pasture, cracking 
my whip, I made the place echo with my happy shouts. The 
heath was a wealth of bloom, and the tempest was forgotten. 


CuHaprTer IL. 
THE CITIZEN. 


Many years had passed; Grandpapa Yeri was dead, and my 
father had sent me to Lower Alsace to learn the trade of a sculptor 
from my Uncle Conrad, at Vettenheim. I was nearly fifteen, and 
began to think myself a man. It was the time when everybody 
wore the red cap and the tricolor cockade, when they set out by 
hundreds, in gray linen pantaloons, and the gun upon their 
shoulder. I recollect at this period two regiments were formed 
at Strasbourg, and that children had to battre la charge, 
because all the men wanted to carry a gun. Five boys presented 
themselves at Vettenheim. I was one of the number; we drew 
lots to see which should go. It was our neighbour, the little 
Frizel, who won. Now they say “ He has won” when he remains 
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It was at this same time that the Abbé Schneider was exter- 
minating all the curés, monks and canons in Alsace. There was 
no religion. The Goddess of Reason and the Graces alone were 
recognised. 

One morning I was engaged in chipping a block of stone in our 
atelier, which looked on the fountain in the little square; my 
Uncle Conrad was smoking his pipe at the door, and my Aunt 
Gredel swept up the chips in the entry. 

It must have been ten o’clock, when there was a great tumult 
outside; people ran past the house, others crossed the square, 
while others following asked— 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

Naturally I went out to see, and I was still in the entry when 
the trot of several horses, the clanking of sabres, the dull roll of a 
heavy cart, were heard in the distance; then the sound of a 
trumpet rang through the village. Atthe same momenta platoon 
of hussars debouched into the square; those in front with pistols 
cocked, and the others with their drawn sabres in their hands. A 
little behind came, on a black horse, a big man in a blue coat, 
with facings on the chest; a large flap hat, surmounted by tricolor 
feathers, on his head, a scarf about his waist, and his cavalry sabre 
striking against his boot. Behind him, jolting over the pavement, 
was a cart drawn by gray horses, and filled with red planks. 

The big man with the feathers laughed, as the people, pale and 
alarmed, stood their backs close to the wall, their mouths open, 
and their arms drooped. At the first glance I recognised in him 
the priest whom we had saved in the snow. 

Some jokers, trying to hide their terror, cried, ‘Here is the 
Citizen Schneider to clear away the caterpillars from Vettenheim. 
Let the aristocrats beware.” 

Others sang, making grimaces, 


“Les aristocrates 2 la lanterne,” 


keeping time with their hands and feet; but that did not 
prevent their hearts being faint like the rest and their laughter 
forced. 

In front of the fountain the cortége stopped ; Schneider, lifting 
his nose, looked all round the square, at the high gabled houses 
with their pointed roofs, at the numberless faces which crowded 
into the very garret windows, and the little niches from which the 
holy images had long been removed. 

“ What a foul nest!” he cried to the captain of hussars. “We 
shall have work here for a week.” 
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On hearing that, Uncle Conrad took me by the arm, 


saying: 

“Let us go in, Frédéric, let us go in. It will be enough to 
compromise us if we but show our noses. It is terrible.” 

He was trembling in every limb. As to me,I felt a cold shiver 
run all down my back. 

When we entered the atelier we found my Aunt Gredel praying 
aloud, her hands joined. I had only time to push her into the 
kitchen and shut the door; with her devotion she might have sent 
us all to the guillotine. 

Then uncle and I looked out of the small window. The crowd 
was still singing outside— 


“Ca ira! les aristocrates 4 la lanterne,” 
> 


like those grasshoppers who chirp when winter is approaching and 
which the first frost kills. 

Many people were standing before the window; above their 
shoulders and heads could be seen the hussars, the Citizen 
Schneider, the fountain, and the great cart. Two big fellows 
were taking the horses from the shafts ; they looked honest enough ; 
the innkeeper Roemer was passing them a bottle of brandy; 
while a small, dry man, pale and weak as a match, with a long 
nose, and a countenance like the edge of a razor, dressed in a little 
red blouse fastened round the hips, watched proceedings. He had 
the air of a veritable Hans Wurst ;* but God preserve us from 
such a Hans-Wurst. It was the executioner. 

While these things were passing before our eyes, the Mayor 
Rebstock, a worthy vine-dresser, grave, broad of shoulder, and 
with a large three-cornered hat at the back of his head, advanced 
across the square. 

Rebstock it was who assembled all the children in the church 
and taught them the Republican catechism. He was a man full 
of good sense; he waited to receive Schneider, and had made 
himself a vest out of the altar-cloth, to soften the miserable 
scoundrel. 

As he approached, Schneider, leaning over his horse’s neck, 
cried— 

“ Here is the wine-press, citizen, but where are the grapes?” 

“ What grapes, Citizen Schneider ?” 

“The aristocrats ! ” 

“There are none here,” answered Rebstock, “ we are all good 
patriots, citizen.” 


* Punchinello. 
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Schneider’s face became terrible; I thought I saw him again 
tearing his roll of papers from the fire. 

“You lie!” he cried, “you are one yourself. What means all 
that gold and silver on your clothes, when the Republic has not 
enough to nourish her children? ” 

“This, Citizen Schneider, is the altar-cloth of our church. 
I have put it on my back to exterminate in the people’s minds the 
hydra of superstition.” 

Then Schneider burst into a loud laugh, crying— 

“Good, excellent! But for all that there may still be 
aristocrats here.” 

“No, they have all fled. Our youths have gone to Coblentz in 
search of them, and our children beat the assault.” 

“We will see to that,” said Schneider, “ you look like a true 
patriot. Your idea of the altar-cloth pleases me. We will dine 
with you, ha! ha! ha!” 

He laughed loudly, holding his stomach with his hands. All 
the hussars dined at the mayor’s with Schneider. A requisition 
was made in the village, and each gave the best he had. 

The next day Schneider went to see the club; he had the 
children recite in chorus the Rights of Man. 

All would have passed well, but unfortunately an old bell- 
ringer, who thought himself an aristocrat, had hidden himself in 
the hayloft of the Lion d'Or; the hussars, searching for some 
bundle of fodder, unearthed him, and wanted to know why the 
poor devil had hidden himeelf. 

Schneider, hearing that he had rung the church-bells, had him 
guillotined while they were yet at table. It was a real grief to 
Rebstock, but he dared not say anything, or he would have been 
guillotined himself. 

Schneider went away that same day, to the great satisfaction 
of the village. 

That was how I again met the “ good priest,” and I have often 
thought since that if my father had known what would happen 
later, he would have left him to perish in the Schoucht. 

As to the old mayor of Vettenheim, they could never forgive 
him making a yest out of the altar-cloth; and the aged gossips, 
above all, whom he had by this means saved from being 
guillotined, furiously cursed him, which was a great injustice. 


Exwa Watts Pariies. 





Che Greater Glory. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvurHor or ‘Tue Stn or Joost Avetinen,’ ‘AN OLD Marp’s Love,’ 
‘Gop’s Foo.,’ ‘A QuEsTION oF TASTE,’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


—_—— 


Cuaprer XXXIIIL 


A COUNTY-MAGNATE, 


“ Anp now,” said Count van Rexelaer to himself, as he slowly 
drew his chair towards the writing-table and-"made himself 
comfortable, “ pleasure”—he pulled a face—* being over, I may 
give my mind to business at last.” 

It was true that pleasure was, for the moment, a thing of the 
past. The house had grown quiet again. The calendar between 
the windows marked an early day in January. It was one of 
those calendars with a text for every day in the year, and his 
sister had given it him. Occasionally Count Hilarius’s eyes 
would thoughtfully linger over the text. 

The Freule van Rexelaer, the two brothers’ only sister, was a 
timid maiden lady living in a small provincial town on a small income 
and doing a great deal of unnoted good with it. She had come 
to Deynum to see the old year out, having declined to share the 
Christmas gaieties, for the simple reason, which she wisely kept 
to herself, that to her mind the commemoration of the Nativity 
should be a religious festival. The great house and its splendours 
flurried her. 

“Oh, how thankful I am,” she said to Mevrouw Elizabeth, 
“ that I have not these servants to look after.” 

“Not these servants. No,” replied Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck 
with due emphasis. “But people with one servant are always 
afraid of them. I am not.” She rested her crochet on one knee, 
looking over her nose at her thin little sister-in-law. 
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“ Ah, but then you are such an excellent manager,” said the 
old maid timidly. 

“I certainly see a few things which escape Margherita’s 
attention. No fear of her being worried, poor thing! Thank 
Heaven, J have eyes.” Mevrouw van Rexelaer-Borck was always 
thanking Heaven, not so much for blessings received by herself, 
as for blessings withheld from her friends. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the Freule quickly. “And I was 
telling you about the Coffee-stall Mission to Paris Cabmen”; 
and so she led the conversation on to safer ground. Mevrouw 
Elizabeth, who liked the philanthropy of circulars and Lady 
Patronesses and paragraphs in the press, was anxious to introduce 
the coffee-stalls into the Hague, the only difficulty being the 
absence of cabstands. Perhaps these could be created. 

Utterly dissimilar as the two ladies were, they had in 
common that sympathy of life-long surroundings which no 
later intercourse can replace. They understood each other when 
they differed. Neither ever quite understood the foreign 
sister-in-law, even when they most appreciated her intentions. 
Fortunately the Countess did not court their friendship; she 
lay in the old Baroness’s simple boudoir, and Laissa read her 
frequent bulletins from the Hague, sent by the maid who had 
charge of the pets. And sometimes they would consult the cards 
to find out when Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck was going away. 
That lady once surprised them at such a moment, and denounced 
the heathen superstition in no measured terms. “The wicked 
folly, Margherita!” she said. ‘“ Why, J could tell you as much 
about the future as these senseless bits of card.” “I wish you 
would then,” replied the Countess meaningly. Mevrouw van 
Rexelaer turned away in lofty scorn. “Does this creature 
understand English?” she asked. She especially disliked Laissa 
as being more “exotic” even than the parrot. The mulatto 
looked up from the floor, with her great white grin. “ Laissa no 
understand,” she said. 

Reinout introduced everybody to the Chapel, in which he 
already took an especial pride. “I hope you will alter this, 
Hilarius,” said the Freule van Rexelaer earnestly, after a silent 
survey of the chancel. And then she drew on her galoches again, 
because the floor felt damp. 

Mevrouw Elizabeth had expressed herself with more commend- 
able distinctness. “This popish mummery,” she had said, 
bringing down a heavy hand on the altar, “of course must go. 
I wonder, girls, at your uncle having left it so long. And, good 
gracious, the flowers are—fresh!” Not even Mevrouw van 
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Rexelaer’s indignant stare could dim the pure sweetness of the 
chrysanthemums. Vrouw Poster had renewed them, according to 
custom. With an extra prayer for vanished Piet. 

“ Hilarius,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth in the course of the 
evening, “our dear Margherita has surely abjured the errors of 
her youth.” 

Hilarius coloured painfully. ‘“ What do you mean, Elizabeth?” 
hecried. ‘“ If your mother has been talking shameful slander——” 

“T was alluding to the Scarlet Woman,” interposed Mevrouw 
van Rexelaer hastily. ‘To the Beast,” and then, in answer to 
his astonished stare: “ Hilarius, how can you be so ignorant? I 
mean that your wife is no longer a Papist; but we must not 
underrate early influences, and there is positive danger in these 
popish surroundings. Unless you take care, you will have her 
going back to her bead-telling and bone-kissing, or whatever the 
people do. I should not speak, if it were not for the risk to 
René. You know very well that the Jesuits have an eye exclusively 
to rich men’s sons. Already the old priest here has made friends 
with the boy. He took Topsy to see the man, but I forbade her 
going again. He gave them sweets, Hilarius. Mark my words. 
He gave them sweets.” Deep down in her heart she had an 
honest, though not clearly explicable, fear that the sweets—for 
the new heir of Deynum—might be poisoned ! 

Count Hilarius had been startled by her evident good faith. 
He had lived too long in a clime where all men acknowledged the 
same form of religion without practising any to take note of the 
flowers and frippery in a sacred edifice; he was too indifferent to 
understand much of the fierce yet tremulous distrust which still 
lingers, on the field of Alva’s achievements, in the hearts of the 
degenerate children of a nation of martyrs. He had no large 
experience of pious women; and yet he felt that Mevrouw van 
Rexelaer was not like his sister the Freule. But it does not 
require any very active piety to dread the idea of being burned 
alive. 

As he now sat in the Baron’s room, his eyes vaguely fixed on 
that old gentleman’s guns, Hilarius reverted to Mevrouw 
Elizabeth’s words. He wanted no complications, religious or 
otherwise. What he dreaded above all things was unpleasantness. 
It hampers one so. 

His steward appeared before him, smooth and serene, 

“T have been looking at the list of the tenants,” said the 
Count, taking up a paper from the table before him. “ Most of them 
I remember seeing at the New Year’s Congratulation. A pleasing 
custom. Is it general in these parts?” 
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“ At your service, Mynheer the Count,” replied the steward. 
“Tt was always so in the old—time of your ancestors.” 

“ But there are some names I cannot recall. Here, for instance, 
is a man called Hummel. Who is he?” 

“ He is old and bedridden,” replied the steward. The man was 
a neighbour of his own, who often did him good service. 

“Well. But kere is a large farm, the Chalkhouse. I do 
not remember the people at all. ‘Driest’ is the name. What 
of them?” 

The steward, who had long been expecting this question, 
coughed gently. ‘As Mynheer the Count pleases,” he said. 

“What do you mean? Why don’t they come to pay their 
respects ? ” 

“Because they are—ah, I wish Mynheer would ask them 
himself—they have not the proper feeling of the other 
tenantry.” 

“You mean that they are dissatisfied with the new order 
of things? ” 

“If Mynheer the Count pleases to put it so.” 

“T understand. They pose as champions of the old régime. 
And the opposition—about our reception—ah, you see I know— 
had they a hand in that?” 

“ Mynheer the Count knows so much, it is improbable he should 
not know all.” 

The Count made a mark on his register. ‘“ Why were not the 
church-bells rung ?” he asked suddenly. 

The steward smiled a peculiar smile. “I am a good Catholic, 
Mynheer,” he said. ‘The affairs of the church are not mine 
to control.” 

And then they discussed various matters pertaining to the 
estate. On these occasions Dievert found sufficient reason to 
regret the past, for the new master went into every item, and 
never paid a penny without knowing what for. He even had no 
ready perception of the steward’s all-conclusive argument that 
“it had always been so in the old Baron’s time.” Dievert 
understood that Count Hilarius was no gentleman. 

They were still busy when Strum was announced. And the 
one man of business bowed himself out as the other bowed 
himself in. 

The Count liked the bowing. This was pleasanter than dancing 
attendance on his Majesty’s representative at the Court of the 
Sultan of Terra del Fuego. Even pleasanter than living, as an 
officer of the Royal Household, in a dull house on the Orange- 
Canal, with a dark-visaged wife. There is no real greatness 
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without the territorial element, the rent-roll, its votes and all 
its complicated influence. “In the same family, you know, for 
nearly a thousand years. Quite unique.” Count Rexelaer felt 
kindly concerning his spouse. 

“Sit down, Strum,” he said, with comfortable graciousness. 
The Notary considered that his new patron had dropped the 
“Mynheer ” unconscionably soon. He recalled the time when the 
Baron was wont to say, “Sit down, Strum,” and when he had 
waited thus, on the edge of his chair, and cracking his fingers. 
He would still flush up to the roots of his red hair, by day or 
night, the great clumsy booby, when his thoughts reverted to the 
last visit here, and the insult he had received. He hated the 
Baron with relentless hate. 

“T have been looking through the deed of purchase,” said the 
Count, rousing himself, as Strum gave an awkward little cough. 
“Tt is plain enough. In his dying hours the thoughts of the 
Countess’s venerable uncle were evidently all of her and her 
child. He was deeply attached to my little boy. That prohibitory 
clause—how he must have chuckled over it !—well, it was a 
legitimate stratagem, the only means he had of eluding the Baron’s 
vindictive opposition to myself.” 

Strum acquiesced, thinking to himself what bores these rich 
people were. 

“The contract says the chapel must remain as it is. Now what 
do you take that to mean, my good Notary ?” 

“A Catholic place of worship, Mynheer the Count.” 

“ Ah, it strikes you in that light because you are a Romanist 
yourself” —“ A Romanist, if you will, but no bigot,” began Strum 
—the Count waved his hand benignantly ; he did not approve of 
being interrupted by his Notary—“ to me it means ‘a burying- 
place of the Rexelaers,’ ” he said. 

Strum gave one of his sudden, sprawling kicks, causing the 
Count to start aside. The Notary understood perfectly what the 
other was driving at. “My father used to say,” he answered 
slowly, “that in law every interpretation, however absurd, must 
be considered as if it might be correct.” 

“T do not consider this interpretation absurd,” interrupted the 
Count. He might interrupt. ‘On the contrary, it is the only 
rational one.” 

“That is what I mean,” answered Strum. He took off his 
spectacles and wiped them. And he blinked his eyes before the 
rising sun. Never mind, he might be as insolent as he chose to 
the Baron, in the shade. 

“T sent for you,” continued the Count, “ to speak chiefly about 
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another matter. Where ismy cousin at present? Do you happen 
to know?” 

“T believe the Baron is at Cleves,” said Strum. 

“T have an inventory here of the things he has taken with him. 
It is a great pity. They should have gone with the house. He 
must want money. You could not sound him on the subject ?” 

“T could write to him directly in your name, Mynheer the 
Count.” A great leap of gratification crossed the Notary’s face. 

“T did not mean that. All these things are at present, I am 
told, at the parish priest’s ?” 

“Yea, Mynheer the Count.” Strum hated the Baron too much 
to willingly concede him so advantageous a market. The Baron’s 
views on the matter he could not bring himself to understand. 

“That is all,” said Count Rexelaer. ‘ Good-day.” And to 
himself he added: “A very useless Notary.” 

Strum went home in a bad temper. But, then, interviews with 
the great always put him out of sorts’ He was the worst kind of 
person for a Notary ; other people’s business bored him. “I am 
as good,” he thought ceaselessly, “‘as any of these.” At his core, 
therefore, he was dumbly overbearing, as many shy people are. 

“Your father used to tell me everything,” said his mother a 
little complainingly (a fond illusion on her part), “and he would 
bring me such sweet messages from the Baroness, and pots of her 
own orange-preserve.” 

“Tt must taste very bitter in her mouth, if she’s got any left,” 
said Strum. 

“She was an Angel,” protested his mother warmly. “I wonder 
if this new lady is also good.” 

“Good? Of course she is good. All great ladies are good, 
mother, without pro’s or con’s. It’s only the honest, hard-working 
ones that have to prove their goodness.” 

“Nicholas, Nicholas,” said Mrs. Strum, gently shaking her old 
head, “ you are very different from your father.” 

Now these words from a mother—even from Mrs. Strum—bear 
a tacit reproach in them. Nicholas was not accustomed to 
reproach from his mother. But the “ White Baroness” was that 
lady’s patron saint. 

“We can’t all be like each other,” he grumbled roughly. “I’m 
as good a man of business as father was.” 

“Oh yes, Nicholas. I know you are much cleverer,” said Mrs. 
Strum, as she took up her stocking again. 
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Cuaprer XXXIV. 
THE TWO REINOUTS MEET. 


Count Hilarius found Reinout enjoying a series of lonely tumbles 
on the ice. The boy had reached that stage of skating when the 
tumbles are a dozen yards apart. His father called him to the 
side of the pond. 

“René, I don’t want you to go and see this priest any more.” 

“Father Bulbius? Oh, papa, he is a dear old man. He has 
given me a live salamander. And he knows all about the Castle, 
and the people that used to live here. And he tells such beautiful 
stories. There was a little girl here once. Have you heard about 
Lada Bertha’s oak ?” 

“No. But I don’t want you to go and see him again. By the 
bye, did he ever speak to you about the chapel in the grounds ?” 

“Yes, papa, the day after Christmas. He told me it was the 
first time in five-and-twenty years that he hadn’t said mass there 
on Christmas Day. He looked very sorry; I thought he was 
going to cry.” 

“Just so. Now, Reinout, you will promise me never to go and 
talk to this man again. And there is another thing. I don’t like 
your skating about in this manner all alone. You must always 
have one of the men with yor. Now promise about the priest.” 

Such a sullen look spread over the boy’s dark face that his 
father noticed it. ‘My dearest child,” said Count Hilarius, 
drawing his son towards him, “cannot you believe that I am 
acting for your best? You are the sole hope and pride of my life, 
René, the one thing I love with all my heart. If anything 
happened to you——” his voice shook, “there would be nothing 
left worth living for.” 

Reinout stood silently looking down at his skates. Presently 
something drew up his eyes—rather against his will—to his 
father’s bended face. And he said illogically, but with great 
earnestness: “I will, papa.” Nevertheless, he was angry. Only 
the rare display of the Count’s affection always melted his heart 
as sunshine tinges the snow. He loved his father, perhaps not 
quite as energetically as he loved Prince, because Prince and he 
understood each other so much better. But then Prince was a 
dog; the comparison was absurd. Reinout did not make it. 

He called after Count Hilarius’s retreating figure. “I must go 
and say good-bye, papa,” he said, “ and explain.” 

The Count had a habit of considering his son’s entire existence, 
in its pleasure and profit, from the parental point of view. “No,” 
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he called back, “it would be better not. Explanations, Reinout, 
are usually a mistake !” 

“Oh but I shall,” said Reinout to himself. Obedience has its 
limits, and the child’s education, if it had taught him anything, 
had taught him that courtesy transcends it. He ran off in the 
direction of the village. 

Already he had many friends in the village, where he had 
fraternised with the lame child first, and then, through him, with 
the other boys. These country lads had a delightful acquaintance 
with the wondrous world around them, on whose threshold he 
stood entranced. And although his intercourse with them might 
seem somewhat awkward, yet he was always splendid in his own 
queer way, and certainly far preferred his new companions to the 
genteel children at the Hague who mocked “ his gracious Majesty.” 
The transfer to Deynum had given him a glimpse of reality: the 
Life of Nature, the Life Unmasked. He liked the face. 

He threw a smile to Tony, behind the narrow cottage-panes, as 
he ran on towards the Parsonage. He had promised the boy an 
old box of soldiers of his own; he must bring it to-morrow. It 
was a beautiful thing to be rich and great and patronise. The 
threatening beggar had been quite wrong. The great lord shone 
at the Castle, and the world beneath his feet lay flourishing in his 
smile. Monsieur de Souza had explained it all. 

He ran through the Parsonage garden, round by the stables 
to the good priest’s study. He knew the way well by this time. 
But in the door he suddenly checked himself. An old gentle- 
man was sitting thoughtfully by the fire. The old gentleman 
looked up at the intruder, frowned, hesitated, and recovered 
himself, 

“Father Bulbius is out,” said the old gentleman shortly. 

Reinout bowed and apologised, with that ready courtesy which 
young people found so exasperating, but which old ones were 
unable to resist in this our latter-day of ill-breeding. 

As he was going, said the old gentleman with an effort: “I 
suppose they call you Reinout van Rexelaer?” 

“Yes, Mynheer,” replied Reinout. 

“ Father Bulbius has told me a great deal about you,” said the 
Baron. And then he added, as if talking to himself: “But I 
pity the child!” and Reinout crept away bewildered. 


The evening before, the good Father had sat, in all the cosiness 
of drawn curtains and howling winds, warming his feet against the 
stove and his hands around his glass of steaming grog. The 
kettle was singing its agreeable promise of more. Father Bulbius 
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felt comfortable though lonely. For Veronica was away on her 
yearly visit to her friends in town. 

“A holiday for me,” Veronica used to say with some truth, 
“means two days of extra hard work.” Undeniably, the catas- 
trophe of the year in the Father's small household, whatever it 
might happen to be, would always choose the thirty-six hours of 
Veronica’s absence to occur in. Nevertheless did she amply enjoy 
her excursion on account of the manifold occasions for grumbling 
it was bound to afford. And the Father enjoyed his brief liberty 
in the pleasant prospect of her return. 

He was sitting now luxuriating in the tranquil sadness of his 
reflections. There was much to grieve him in his present cir- 
cumstances, and it pleased him to dwell thereon. The new 
master of Deynum, though indifference itself in all matters 
religious, had yet given encouragement, by the very fact of his 
Protestantism, to the persecuted heretics of the village. They 
were beginning to hold up their heads,and even—distinctly—to 
crow. And it was reported that the Baroness Borck of Rollingen 
—that Jezebel—had, during a state-visit at the Castle, succeeded 
in arousing its owner’s interest by a terrible account of the poor 
“ Beggars’ ” sufferings and the bad impression these sufferings had 
created in the neighbourhood. The Baroness Borck had been 
anxious for years to get a Protestant pastor appointed to Deynum, 
her own minister finding the double duty too heavy. Count 
Rexelaer, in his eagerness to conciliate the great people around 
him, would probably accede to her request, and a rival parsonage- 
house would arise on the village green. Meanwhile the Count had 
closed, and double-locked, the small chapel in the grounds. 

Father Bulbius sighed, and gently sipped his grog. To-morrow 
evening Veronica would mix it, There would be less rum, but 
boiling water. 

He was roused from his slumbrous regrets by a gentle knock at 
the front door. It was ten o’clock, and an ugly, windy, snow- 
tormented night. He started to his feet, hastily swallowing the 
too darkly coloured mixture ; his one thought was that something 
must have happened to bring Veronica back. Only she seemed to 
him strangely patient, as he slowly stumbled to the door. 

He opened it, and there stood the Baron van Rexelaer. 

“How do you do, Bulbius?” said the Baron, “ Anybody with 
you besides Veronica?” 

Father Bulbius burst into tears. 

“Tut, tut,” said the Baron, and hastily walked into the 
sanctum. 

When Father Bulbius joined him there a moment later, he was 
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standing in the middle of the room. He had taken the shade 
from the lamp, and its full glare fell on all the piled-up lumber 
from the Castle. He looked much the same as ever, excepting 
that perhaps his bearing was a trifle more erect than in those last 
slow months of his suspense. As the priest stole in, he turned and 
replaced the lamp-shade. “Well, and how are you getting on?”’ 
he said. “Anything new in the village?” Oh yes, there were 
several things new in the village. Father Bulbius only muttered 
the name of some old creature recently dead. 

“Dead,” repeated the Baron meditatively. He walked up the 
room once, and down it again, and then, stopping abruptly: “ May 
I take off my cloak?” he asked. Father Bulbius fell forward in 
the eagerness of his response. He hung up the Baron’s hat, 
without knowing it, on one knight’s protruding visor, and over 
another’s mailed shoulders he carefully and awkwardly spread his 
patron’s well-remembered queer-fashioned Inverness. The dead 
soldier looked worse than grotesque under his plaid-lined mantle ; 
he looked dumbly insulted. The Baron went over and removed it. 

“The damp, you know,” he said apologetically, and began softly 
polishing the shining metal. Father Bulbius’s soul burned with 
sudden shame. 

He plied his guest with a number of questions, while pressing 
upon him the slippers he had just taken from his own feet. “I 
have others,” he said, and went into his bedroom, and came back 
with a pair of galoches. And then, in sudden alarm at his 
overflow of curiosity, he excused it with the necessity of finding 
out the Baron’s requirements. ‘‘ And when has your Nobleness 
eaten last?” he said. “Ah, but I dread that the house contains 
nothing but bread.” 

“TI want nothing, my friend,’ said Mynheer Rexelaer. 
“‘Mevrouw and the child are well, like myself. But how about 
Veronica ? I miss her.” 

“Your Nobleness does her too much honour. She has gone to 
see her relations. Her usual visit, you remember.” 

“Oh certainly,” replied the Baron. “I hope she will find her 
aunt in health. It is fortunate, perhaps, that she should not be 
here. Ah no, I forgot; it is unfortunate,” he added, rising 
hastily, and making for the door. 

Father Bulbius intercepted him with wonderful plump alacrity. 

“The room upstairs is ready,” he said, “ or will be in a minute. 
As for supper, I will run over and see if Hendrika——” 

“No, no, my good Father. To tell you the truth I had not 
intended to disturb you. The last train having brought me to 
Deyhum, I found myself unexpectedly in your porch. But it is 
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quite time I left you in peace, and so I am going away again.” 
He got his cloak and hat, overhearing the Father’s anxious 
“Whither?” and stumbled along the passage. The Father 
followed in desperation. “But shall I not see your Nobleness 
again?” he almost sobbed. Suddenly the other turned and 
caught both his hands. “Iam behaving like a brute and a fool,” 
he said thickly. “It is a great, true happiness to see your face 
again. May I stay, in spite of Veronica’s absence? In spite of 
all the trouble I shall give ?” 

“Don’t,” replied the Father, vainly trying to steady the 
workings of his gutta-percha cheeks. 

“But one thing you promise me. It is already past your 
bedtime, You go now, as if Veronica were here, and you leave me 
to sit up as long as I like—among these.” He pointed to his 
re-found treasures. 

“ But there is so much to speak of,” pleaded Bulbius. 

“ There is not,” repeated the Baron, wearily reseating himself. 
“To tell truth, I feel nowise inclined for sleep. I may take a 
short turn presently ; I like the snow. Never mind me. I shall 
not set the house on fire.” 

“The whole house is at your Nobleness’s service,” said Bulbius. 
He could say that, freely, for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
‘But see, Mynheer the Baron, it is not yet eleven ?” 

The Baron looked into his face and actually laughed: “ And 
when was Father Bulbius ever known to resume his game”—he 
asked—“ when once the Castle-clock”—the laugh died from his 
voice—“ had struck the hour of ten?” 

“To-day,” said the Father boldly, spreading his fat fingers on 
the table, “‘ to-day, if your Nobleness pleases, he will play as long 
as you like.” 

“Nonsense, Bulbius, you never had a card in your house.” 

For only answer the priest went to his cupboard. “I have 
been obliged of late,” he said apologetically, “to play a little 
écarté by myself of nights. But I find it very dull work.” 

“So I can understand,” replied the Baron quite seriously, as he 
shuffled the cards. The old antagonists had settled down to their 
game, almost before they realised what they were doing. It came 
as a relief from a well-nigh unendurable strain. 

The wind struck against the casement, as they bent by the 
lamp. Father Bulbius looked up apprehensively. ‘Only bluster,” 
said the Baron, “I mark the king.” And in another moment the 
player’s ambition had got hold of them and both were anxious to 
win. The Baron became so increasingly successful, that Father 
Bulbius could hardly resist feeling a little annoyed. But no 
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interest in his cards could keep his sleepy head from nodding, and 
at one time he had six cards in his hand, and about midnight he 
revoked. Then the Baron got up. “Just a whiff of air!” he 
said. ‘It will do me good. Give me your key, Bulbius, and if I 
find you up when I come back, I depart for good and all, as, 
perhaps, I ought to have done at first. Good-night.” 

The Father let him go and then set about preparing the guest- 
chamber. A couple of the most richly framed lords and ladies, 
which had been deposited here, he dragged away, with much 
| labour and some damage to gilding, into Veronica’s chamber. 
I “Let the poor gentleman sleep, if he can,” he said; he knew 
iy well enough where the Baron was gone. He came down, wiping 
his hot face. There was oil in the lamp; the fire would smoulder 
on indefinitely. He sent up a little petition to his patron saint 
to remind the hens of their duty for the morrow, and then—at 
last !—he sank on the bed, to await his guest's return, and in 
another moment was fast asleep. 












CuHapTteR XXXY. 


A STRANGE LIGHT AND NEW DARKNESS, 


Meanwuite the Baron van Rexelaer walked rapidly through the 
wind and dark. He bad waited for the dark. ‘I shall take the 
Jast train,” he had said to the Baroness, “and go to the inn. So 
doing, I shall see nobody till to-morrow.” 

“Why?” asked the Baroness. She could not understand this 
postponement of the inevitable. The quiet lady had steeled her 
heart in reposeful pride. 

But the Baron, although unable to explain himself, felt that 
between to-day and to-morrow, if we live by emotions, would lie 
a long period of time. He must first see the place again, alone: 
he must fight his fight. When he had hurried away, three 
months ago, he had hoped never to return. Which of us, having 
buried our dead out of our sight, would bid love lift the coffin-lid ? 

“T must cousult with Bulbius, but I shall not go up to the 
Castle.” This thought had repeatedly risen to his lips; he had 
checked it ; he did not want his courageous wife to consider him 
a coward. He crossed over to her and kissed her on the forehead 
where she sat in her high-backed chair by the poor little Pension- 
window. 

That was not much more than half-a-dozen hours ago. He had 
promised his wife to eat something on his arrival ; he did not like 
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breaking even a trivial promise to his wife. He ought not to have 
minded giving Bulbiusa little trouble. “I am a coward,” thought 
the good gentleman, as he walked on through the silence. After 
midnight all Deynum, except its watchman, was asleep. Some- 
times the watchman also. 

In another moment he passed under the shadow of his own 
trees. Here the night lay pitchy dark, in spite of the driving 
snow, which melted as it fell. The Baron, hastening unhesi- 
tatingly on, emerged into the avenue. Then, suddenly, he 
became aware of a light approaching at the farther end and 
stopped, disconcerted. Should he go back? As he stood staring 
stupidly at this twinkle in the distance, he became aware that it 
was stationary, and then he understood. An innovation. A 
lantern by the bridge. And in that small discovery the hopeless- 
ness of his loss fell upon him as it had never fallen before. 

“They need not have broken their necks any sooner than we 
did,” he muttered, bitterly. And presently he stood beside the 
water, shrinking from the tell-tale brightness of a varnished 
street-lamp of Margherita’s erecting. Another glimmered half- 
way down the “Cour d’honneur.” Right opposite towered the 
black mass of the Castle, with the wind howling round it, a 
melancholy wail. 

The snow, which had been falling all night in fitful sweeps, 
now slowly checked itself, and, among lifting clouds, the outlines 
of the stately building stood dimly forth in a changeful play 
of light and shade. And instantaneously the whole of it, each 
nook and angle and curl of tracery, shone out into the darkness, 
illumined by his love. We are but sensuous creatures; talk as 
we will of visions of the mind, we see with our poor physical 
sight, and with very little else. He stood staring, staring, as if 
his eyes could never drink their fill, and then a veil crept over 
them. When he looked again, the vision was newly shrouded in 
darkness; only a dull broad shaft still fell, from where the clouds 
were closing, across old Atlas, on the topmost pinnacle, bending 
beneath his world of cares. Another moment, and this ray also 
had sunk from sight; the snow began to thicken upon the 
lessening wind. With a shuddering sigh the Baron turned to go. 
Ever afterwards he remembered that parting glimpse of the 
patient hero, beneath the drooping sky. 

“ Away,” he said softly. 

He crossed the sward, not without anxious glances towards the 
windows, behind which Hilarius and Margherita were peacefully 
slumbering, and crept towards the Holy Walk. Before returning 
to the Parsonage he must stand for one brief moment—and one 
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brief prayer—among the dead in their unbroken rest. That 
alone would calm him. “I am a vainglorious old fool to have 
come,” he told himself. And he thought of that repose which no 
agony of wounded pride can rufile, and which comes so soon to all. 

No light was burning in the chancel. He tried the door; it 
was locked. Never had the lamp hung thus extinguished during 
all the years the Baron could recall. “They light up their own 
yard!” he said aloud. “God help me; I am becoming the 
bitterest of men!” 

Half an hour later he was back in Father Bulbius’s sanctum. 
Walking on tip-toe, he softly stirred the dying embers and drew 
forward a chair. The lamp burned low. The clock on the 
mantelpiece struck half-past one. And the sound suddenly told 
him that the stable-clock at Deynum had not struck while he was 
out. He rose in some perturbation, wondering if anything could 
be wrong with it. And then he laughed; what was Count 
Rexelaer’s stable-clock to this stranger and sojourner ? 

No, he was more than that. Come what might, he was still 
the last of Deynum’s historic lords. He straightened himself in 
his seat, and then, drawing a bunch of keys out of his pocket, 
opened an oak chest which stood near. The keys of the Castle 
he could lose and had lost, but not these. 

Presently Father Bulbius, awakening in dismay and discomfort, 
saw a light streaming through the chinks, and seized his unloaded 
revolver. And then he remembered that he himself had left the 
lamp on the table. ‘“ Dear me,” he said. “I must have had a 
few minutes’ nap,” and he rolled off the bed, and was making for 
the door, when his attention was arrested by the rustle of paper. 
Letting himself down somewhat laboriously to the keyhole, he 
saw in the gathering gloom of the silent study the Baron van 
Rexelaer, with parchments and papers heaped untidily around 
him, a yellow charter upon his knee. The Father crept back 
softly into bed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE, 


NExT morning, over their frugal breakfast, the Baron explained 
to Bulbius the object of his coming. On leaving Deynum he had 
still lacked fifty thousand florins to pay off his debts. This 
money, not being able to touch the “Lady’s Dole,” he had found 
himself obliged to borrow at ruinous interest, for six months. 
Not to have done so would have meant bankruptcy, disgrace. 
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“Bankruptcy is not always disgrace,” interposed the Father, 
who prided himself on his knowledge of the world. “Yours 
would not have been.” 

“This loan, in any case, must be paid off,” said the Baron, 
“before it reduces us to beggary. So I have made up my mind 
to sell whatever trumpery I still possess. I can’t help it. It’s 
no use fighting any longer against fate.” 

What could the Father reply? Three months ago he had 
advocated this sale. And the Baron had answered: Never to the 
one man who would buy. Father Bulbius regretted the Baron 
was so bad a man of business. 

Confessor though he was, he knew nothing of his patron’s 
money transactions. Do we ever confess? Even to ourselves ? 

“No use fighting against fate,” repeated the Baron thoughtfully, 
and then suddenly he burst out: ‘ Observe my strange experience 
with the Marquis de la Jolais! I cannot make him out at all. It 
looks as if he did it on purpose. And if so, he acted a lie.” 

“T fear that is the only explanation, Mynheer,” assented Father 
Bulbius mournfully. 

“So the Baroness tells me, and the Baroness is always right. 
But I cannot understand it! <A la Jolais! Surely gentlemen do 
not lie!” 

The Baron held a view—not a theory, for he did not consciously 
theorise—that men were turned out in groups, like machine-made 
statuettes. A soldier was a soldier; a sailor a sailor, and so on. 
Each group had its inevitable virtues—and vices, but the Baron 
noticed the virtues most. 

He was agitated now; all references to Count Rexelaer’s vile 
stratagem or marvellous good fortune upset him. Father Bulbius 
stole away on the plea of ordering some dinner from Hendrika, the 
landlady. It was during his absence that Reinout unexpectedly 
appeared before the Baron—Reinout, whose praises the Father had 
discreetly brought forward by an occasional word in a letter, a 
word that said little and left much to be divined. “I pity the 
child,” said the Baron. He did not allude to the subject when 
the Father came back. Together they began looking over the 
scattered heirlooms and appraising them. Some of the pictures 
were valuable; the costliest plate had already been disposed of 
before. Both realised, with growing distinctness, that fifty 
thousand florins is a very large sum. 

They were so occupied that a loud ring at the front door came 
upon them with a start of alarm. “ Possibly a tramp,” said the 
Father. The villagers usually went round to the back, there to 
be barked at by the now absent Veronica. Nobody ever rang. 
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With rumpled hair and dusty cassock Father Bulbius went to 
open the door. His grumble changed to an uncomfortable smile 
of recognition in the presence of Count Hilarius van Rexelaer. 
That gentleman had never called at the Parsonage before. 

“This way, if you please. This is my ‘state’-room, Heer 
Count,” cried the Father in a flurry, shutting one door and 
opening another. The visitor entered an apartment whose chill 
glories—the pride of Veronica’s cleansing—froze the marrow in 
his bones, Count Hilarius was a Southernised Hollander. He 
looked round in dismay. 

“Take a seat, Mynheer the Count,” said the Father, benignly. 

The Count’s teeth chattered. He had intended to be cireum- 
spect, but the cold made him forget his diplomacy. “I came to 
ask you, Mynheer,” he said brusquely, “about the articles which 
have been removed from the Castle and which you have in your 
keeping.” 

“They were excluded by the contract, Mynheer,” cried Bulbius 
in a flutter. 

The Count arched his sandy eyebrows. “I should hardly have 
waited so long,” he said, “had that not been the case. But I am 
anxious, if possible, to acquire them. Strum says all the cup- 
boards are locked, but I should like to see the other things.” He 
paused inquiringly. 

“That is quite impossible,” replied Father Bulbius with a 
vehemence born of agitation. “1 may show them to no one.” 

Count Hilarius felt the cold settling on his bald head. He put 
on his hat, and he also rose from the red velvet sofa. 

“You misapprehend me,” he said stiffly. “I wish only to see 
the pictures, the armour, etcetera. All these things are heirlooms 
which should remain with the family, and should never have left 
the Castle. I am going to offer my cousin, Baron Rexelaer, to 
re-purchase them.” 

“IT can show you nothing, Mynheer the Count,” repeated Bul- 
bius in a tremble. “I am very sorry. It is quite out of the 
question.” Would his visitor never go? 

But the visitor, who had only been one moment in the house, 
already felt quite willing to leave it. He was furious at this 
behaviour from his parish priest, and he hurried out into the hall, 
drawing his fur-coat around him. 

In his haste—or was it done intentionally ?—he threw open the 
wrong door and walked straight into the sanctum. The Baron 
was not there—Bulbius gave a gasp of relief—but the whole room 
was littered with his treasures. 

Count van Rexelaer’s eyes travelled slowly over the open 
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cupboards and boxes and their scattered contents. At last they 
arrested their pale gaze on the Father’s burning face, and Bulbius 
read an accusation in them which was simply monstrous. 

“T had understood that these receptacles were locked,” said 
Count Rexelaer at last. “If their owner left them in this 
peculiar condition, he cannot have attached much importance to 
their contents.” 

Father Bulbius felt utterly annihilated. 

“Tf,” repeated the Count with unmistakable stress. Mean- 
while his eyes literally danced and gloated over all these glories 
of his house. He had never beheld any of them before. 

“The Baron begged me to arrange them,” stammered Bulbius. 

“Indeed? And do you do so every day?” Count Hilarius 
was furious to think of these inestimable splendours abandoned to 
an ignorant and unscrupulous priest. He had brought away with 
him from Rio the conviction that all priests were unscrupulous. 
He stamped his foot in his agitation. “I distinctly understood 
from Strum,” he continued, “ that these cases were locked.” 

“You accuse me of neglecting my trust, Mynheer?” cried the 
Father, losing patience. 

“T said no such thing. Had I wished to do so, I should not 
have used the word ‘ neglecting.’” 

“Violating, perhaps?” screamed the Father, bounding like a 
fiery ball. He cast prudence to the winds. O this Protestant 
upstart! All the wrongs of the flock flared up in the shepherd’s 
heart, like tallow round a wick. 

“You forget yourself,” said the Count stiffly. “I came here 
because I am anxious Baron Rexelaer should be informed of my 
offer to purchase these articles for which he can have no further 
accommodation. If that be part of your duty as a caretaker ”—he 
had all a little soul’s spite, and was now intentionally insulting— 
“have the goodness to transmit my message immediately. I 
should certainly have preferred, if possible, his answering me 
himself.” He leant against the same inlaid gentleman who, the 
night before, had resented the Baron’s Inverness, and his eyes 
rested scornfully on the Father. 

“ He will do so at once,” said acold voice behindhim. ‘ Would 
you have the kindness to lean less heavily, Mynheer?” Afgray 
gentleman—gray of hair, not only, but of face and eyes—stood 
in a door which had suddenly opened in the wall. Count Rexelaer 
knew immediately who the strange gentleman was. “ I—I,” he 
stammered, altogether disconcerted, “I was not aware—I am 
Count Rexelaer.” 


“T could not help hearing you, Mynheer, from the adjoining 
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room. Iam the owner of this lumber. It seems simpler to tell 
you at once that I shall never sell any of it to you.” 

All the words were calmly polite, excepting that final, over- 
emphasized “you.” “But why?” pleaded the other, somewhat 
recovering his sangfroid. “The things are wanted at Deynum. 
They have left horrible, noticeable gaps”—a flush of satisfaction 
died across the Baron’s eyes—“ and as head of the family ——” 

“Stop!” interrupted Baron Rexelaer in a voice of thunder. 
“ God knows I do not wish to be discourteous, but never shall I 
allow you to use those words to my face!” 

“The higher title ” burst in Count Hilarius fiercely, while 
Father Bulbius shrank aside. 

“Pooh!” said the Baron more calmly. ‘Money, even such 
money as yours, Mynheer, can buy almost all things nowadays. 
But it cannot buy—and you know it cannot—one drop of 
the blood of these.” He laid his hand quite gently on the 
shoulder of the knight beside him. To him, at that moment, the 
empty armour was a lively presence. ‘There, there,” he con- 
tinued softly. “I have no wish to insult you. I cannot give 
you these things, because you would make them live a daily lie. 
Surely you can understand that. If you like, you may have the 
silver ; your father, wrongly enough, was permitted to assume our 
arms, and you may buy the forks and spoons.” 

“ And the archives?” cried the Count. 

Mynheer van Rexelaer looked at him and smiled. 

“T will take nothing!” screamed Hilarius. ‘Mind you, you” 
—he turned to Bulbius—“ and you! I came here all in charity 
to ree what could be done. It is unwise to anger me. Rexelaer 
or not, I still am Lord of Deynum.” He ran out into the passage. 
This time he found the front-door. 


“Of course he is not of the family,” said Bulbius, wiping his 
face. “How could I ever think he was?” 
“T am sorry,” said the Baron. 


Count Hilarius ran home in a rage, and, as misfortunes never 
come singly, he was stopped in his own park by a man who had 
evidently been waiting for him there. 

“A word with you,” said the man. 

The Count drew back. He was no craven. 

“Let me pass,” he said haughtily. 

“One moment. This girl. The child lives.” 

“ What girl?” cried the Count impatiently. 

“Villain, have you such wealth of choice? Dora Droste.” 
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“I know nothing of what you mean,” replied the Count, 
endeavouring to push past. ‘Who are you? You have no busi- 
ness in this park.” 

“You know who I am. I have told you before. Not that it 
matters. I have nothing in common with the girl but her mis- 
fortune.” The fellow, a miserable-looking creature, held one lean 
arm across the path. 

“If you want to extort money, you won’t get it,” said the 
Count, pressing forward. 

“You will do nothing for the girl?” 

“No.” Count Rexelaer lifted his cane. 

The fellow struck it aside, and, in doing so, knocked over his 
puny antagonist, saw him topple back into the slush, and ran off 
and out of sight. 


Cuapter XXXVII. 


“ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME.” 


Tuat night the Baron went back to Cleves. 
An hour or two before his arrival Wendela sat strumming 


wearily on the boarding-house piano. It wasa very bad piano ; 
but, this, to Wendela, was no additional affliction. 

“One, two, three,” counted the Baroness. ‘“ Wendela, you are 
not keeping time.” 

“Oh, what does it matter, mamma? The tune comes right all 
the same.” 

“Not to those who distinguish properly. I thought it was my 
daughter’s ambition to do everything well ?” 

“So it is, mamma. Oh dear; one, two, three!” And Wendela 
paddled on. 

Presently a nervous little Swiss body thrust her head through 
the door, then drew back with a couple of openings and shuttings, 
and finally entered and sat down. Many people cannot enter a 
public sitting-room in any other way. “Shall we be disturbing 
you, Mademoiselle?” asked the Baroness. “Not in the least,” 
replied the little lady, in much trepidation, certainly saying the 
reverse of what she meant. Fraulein Drix was “exceedingly 
musical,” and as Wendela’s ten fingers went staggering over 
immovable stumbling-blocks, the poor creature vibrated behind 
the Review she was endeavouring to read. 

The clock struck, and the musician dropped the piano-lid with 
a bang, which covered her mother’s sigh of relief. The piece 
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Wendela had been playing was Haydn’s “Surprise.” Very sur- 
prised would he have been to hear it was his. 

“Do you consider it advisable, Madame,” said Fraulein Drix, 
in a flutter of sudden resolve, “that all children should be taught 
the piano?” Wendela, who was gathering her books together, 
paused to listen. The Friulein gasped at her own temerity, as 
she met the stare of the Baroness’s pale eyes. Pale eyes can look 
haughtier than dark ones, and it was the one lady’s look which 
answered the other. Aloud Mevrouw van Rexelaer merely said : 
“T like my daughter to learn it,” in leaving the room. The 
doctor remarked next morning that Friulein Drix was not so well. 
The Baroness was white to the lips as she took her usual seat by 
the window. She was a woman of immeasurable pride; she had 
always been accustomed to a tranquil supremacy of gentle patron- 
age, unassuming, doubtless, where only condescension was required. 
Seclusion—intermediary servility,—it is the one great blessing 
which rank and wealth bestow. The Baroness knew little of the 
world outside her, till she differed with “Auguste” about the 
cleanness of the dinner-plates. Nor did she know too much of 
the world within her—what stronghold still lay there uncon- 
quered—till intercourse with the ladies of Frau Schultze’s second- 
rate Pension came unpleasantly to her assistance. She loathed 
the little, squalid, quarrelsome life. 

“ But mamma,” began Wendela abruptly. ‘ Perhaps she is 
right. I hate playing. And you said yourself I had an excellent 
voice.” 

“Your ear must be trained first, Wendela; it is far too im- 
perfect. Allow your mother to judge. And do you remember : 
Seed-time is my time: Harvest-time is God’s.” 

Wendela threw her arms round her mother’s neck with a 
warmth of embrace which would have astonished Fraulein Drix: 
“T wonder whether it ever really happened,” she said, “Guido 
van Rexelaer casting his seed on the submerged fields in the 
Spanish troubles, and the harvest coming up just the same. Tell 
me about it again, mother. When you tell me, it sounds true.” 

“Of course it is true. How often have I not told you before?” 

“Yes, I know. But it all seems too beautiful to be real. 
Beautiful things never really happen, I think. It’s only the 
ugly and nasty and wicked that come true.” The girl spoke 
with passionate conviction, shaking back the brown locks from her 
honest brow. Then, suddenly, she embraced her mother again 
with vehement hugs and kisses. “ You tell me, mother,” she 
repeated, “about good things, and God, and the Saints. When 
you tell me it sounds true, and I think I understand.” 
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“Hush, hush,” answered the Baroness, gently disengaging 
herself. ‘My little daughter must not wish to understand too 
much. Go and wash your hands, dear child; it is nearly time for 
supper.” 

Wendela ran off to her own room, a pale-cheeked, earnest-eyed 
child, impetuous of thought and movement, yet dreamy withal. 
In the hideousness of the present, the dream-life had deepened 
around her as asheltering cloud. Nurturing her beauty-sick soul 
upon the splendours of fairy-tales, she had escaped into regions 
of blissful unreality, where she delighted to wander, in endless 
imaginings, with a fairy hero of her own creating, to whom she 
did homage as her lord. Of course he was handsome, though she 
had never distinguished his features, virtuous as one of her 
mother’s saints, and as a lion strong. 

She would not have been a daughter of her race had she not 
identified this fairy-prince with one of her own great ancestors; 
he was Pilgrim van Rexelaer, the “ Knight Pilgrim,” whose marble 
efiigy sleeps in the Chapel (its visor closed in its saintly 
humility), the Crusader to whom the modern version of the 
family legend ascribes the deliverance of the maiden Wendela. 
Not for one moment did the girl’s strong brain confuse the actual 
and the unreal. All things existent, as she had said to her 
mother, were ugly and evil; she deliberately turned her back 
upon them and roved away into the mystic forest, where a 
Saracen Chieftain pounced forth from behind the pine-trees and 
Knight-Pilgrim came riding up on a milk-white steed. 

“For shame, Wanda!” said her mother, entering. “The 
supper-bell has rung!” 

Wendela tumbled off the bed: “Oh, mamma,” she said, “I 
wish you need never have disturbed me. I was so happy, over 
yonder, in the wood. In the dear wood.” 

The Baroness knew nothing of her daughter’s dreamings, 
except that she was too often dreamy; but it did not require any 
such knowledge to understand the allusion to Deynum. “God 
sends us the present to live in, not the past,” she said. “ Get 
ready, child, and come down.” 

They went into the supper-room together, and there they 
found the meal and its appendages awaiting them :—tea, made 
from hay, fat liver-sausage and frizzling potato-pancake, and 
furthermore, half a dozen superfluous-looking personages who 
talked, dismally, at intervals, about the weather and about them- 
selves. ‘Superfluous-looking,” because there really seemed no 
reason why any of these creatures should exist, excepting the fact 
that each of them probably possessed a pittance to spend upon 
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herself, and thus to keep herself carefully, grumblingly and use- 
lessly alive. Before the repast was concluded, Mynheer van 
Rexelaer joined the party and was greeted with a little cackle of 
interest. Most of the ladies felt a certain tenderness for the good 
“Herr Baron”; true, he was married.—My dear, if you will 
shut the door, we will have a talk about that wife of his—he 
was married, undeniably, but he was the only gentleman in 
the house. Asa rule, he gave them very little satisfaction. To- 
day, again, after lengthening periods of silence, they picked 
themselves up one by one, and carried themselves away, for thus 
only can the manner be described in which they departed 
from the table with their various shawls, work-bags and other 
weaknesses. 

Even when left alone with his wife and child, the Baron did not 
break through his reserve. He confined his brief utterances to 
the incidents of the journey, and answered all questions with 
reluctance. “ But I want to know everything about everything,” 
said Wendela. He told her that her pets at the Castle had been 
disposed of: “Then I want to hear nothing about nothing any 
more,” said the girl, A year ago she would have burst into a 
passion of crying; now she sat gazing silently, until, with an 
especially affectionate farewell to the Baroness, she wished her 
parents good-night. There was a barrier between her and her 
father, unrealised, though not altogether unfelt, by him, unac- 
knowledged by her. 

The Baron took up the little German “Tageblatt.” Presently 
he said, without lifting his eyes from it: “I hope you have been 
comfortable during my absence?” 

“Oh yes, we are comfortable. How can you ruin your eyes, 
mon ami”—the Baroness did not read German—“by this 
wretched light? The lamp smells again; the woman refuses to 
clean it.” 

The Baron laid down the newspaper. He sat shading his face 
with his hand, and presently he said, as one who thinks aloud: 
“The old home.” 

Madame van Rexelaer dropped her cards. “Tell me,” she said, 
“T am longing to know. It is that still.” 

He drew back his hand quickly and looked full at her. “Is 
it?” he said eagerly. ‘‘To you?” 

“T envy you, dearest, for having seen it again.” 

He started to his feet. “Would you,” he said in a trembling 
voice. “Could you——” He remained looking dumbly at his 
wife, unable to proceed. 

She stretched out both her arms to him. “ Come here to me,” 
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she said. “It is the one thing I have been longing for, but not 
daring to ask.” 










































And thus it was that the old Rexelaers came back to live at 
Deynum. 


Cuarter XXXVIII. 


THE BORCKS, 


Tue village meanwhile had got accustomed to the new ones. 

As, day after day, the green shutters were flung open, to the 
slow rising of the winter sun, all round the weather-beaten sides 
of the Castle, those villagers whose errands brought them up to 
the offices gazed in pleasant approval of the fact that these 
numerous eyes still smiled down upon them and their mer- 
chandise. ‘The saying had been that the family was only coming 
for Christmas. They were still here, and Jaap Hakkert’s monthly 
bill alone exceeded a hundred and fifty florins. Jaap Hakkert 
was delighted. The Baron had left no debts, it is true, but he 
had always paid slowly while buying little; Count Rexelaer’s 
ready money came pouring into the village, and the village, as it 
felt, smelt, jingled and crackled it, hurrah’d for Count Rexelaer. 
One morning the tailor met Hakkert’s youngest son in the Castle- 
courtyard bending beneath his basket-load of meat. “And does 
your father still insult the strangers?” he asked in passing. The 
foolish, beefsteak-faced lad stopped and stared. 

One class there was which had full cause to regret the White 
Baroness. It is a large one, and at Deynum that lady had 
perhaps unnecessarily enlarged it. Margherita, on her part, had 
no wish not to be charitable, but that very common attitude is 
of little practical avail. The Count entrusted his systematised 
charities to Dievert, and every gentleman who has found out his 
steward (some, alas, have not yet done so!) will understand what 
that meant. Dievert now often deplored that he had not had the 
management of the old Baron’s largesse. 

Meanwhile a whole regiment of workmen were busy all over 
the Castle, and herein he could find sufficient cause for rejoicing. 
Margherita, who possessed genuine taste and considerable know- 
ledge of the lower forms of art, had thrown herself, with fitful 
energy, into the work of renovation and re-decoration, and her 
husband did not check her capricious expenditure, although, un- 
fortunately for Dievert, he checked the resultant bills. He was 
glad to afford some relief to the melancholy which would settle on 
the Creole’s face as she stood looking forth on the ice-bound moat, 
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and the snow and the scraggy trees. Much as she had complained 
at the Hague, she had never yet understood how wintry winter 
is. Would she go back? Ah no; she had a nervous dread, at 
this moment, of the city’s tittle-tattle about the “Scene at the 
Railway Station,” which was being diligently worked by the 
“ Rads.” Margherita had plenty of passion at her command for 
a fine burst of emotion, but she could not stand the wear of a 
lagging, nagging annoyance. 

After a few weeks Mevrouw Elizabeth van Rexelaer returned 
to her relations at the Castle. She brought Jane with her, and 
also Cécile Borck, her dead brother’s child, a shy, simple-hearted 
girl, Grandmamma Borck had her dear friend, the Countess de 
Bercy, staying with her, and Cécile’s presence hampered their 
talk. In spite of her orphanhood and modesty, Cécile was noi a 
nobody in the Borck family ; her father had misallied himself to 
one of the Koopstad Lossells, and had left her fifty thousand pounds 
in the funds. Grandmamma looked after her and them. 

She came, therefore, to see, and be seen of, her cousins, the 
Borcks of Rollingen, and Mevrouw Elizabeth, her aunt (who had 
missed the dear people at Christmas), ostensibly did the same. 
The new owners of Deynum were glad of this bridge of communi- 
cation with their powerful neighbour, but they would hardly have 
tolerated Mevrouw Elizabeth’s early reappearance, had not other 
considerations come to the fore. Young Simmans, the functionary 
charged with the Countess’s “ procés-verbal,” was very intimate 
at the house of Judge Rexelaer; he was even credited with 
aspiring to the hand of the Freule Jane. Had Jane been less 
plain, this presumption would have been resented, for Simmaus 
was nobody’s son but his father’s. 

“When you are down there,” said the Dowager to her 
daughter, “ you can write to Henry Simmans to come and see you 
and find out the facts from Margherita. She isa fool. I barely 
know her, but you can tell her so from me. In my youth the 
populace took pleasure in the noble arrogance of their superiors; 
the times have changed, and the best thing for us to do is to keep 
as quiet as we can. Like the rich Jews of the Middle Ages that 
used to wear the filthier rags. From the height of my eighty 
years’ experience I say: Society scandals to-day are society 
suicides, and should be punished by society as such.” She struck 
her cane on the floor, and sat angrily twitching her poor old 
mouth, which was fallen in over her peaked chin. She was 
seventy-three, but her daughter knew better than to contradict 
her. She had been thirty till she was fifty, and had then leaped 
into precipitate old age. 
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“Live as badly or as madiy as you will,” she added, after a 
moment, “ but build your park-walls high.” 

“Quite so,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth, who was nothing if not 
practical, ‘“ And I shall take down Jane, mamma, and I might 
also take Antoinette. Dear René is so attached to Antoinette.” 

“They are children,” replied the Dowager. “I have never 
paid much attention to the attachments of children. But, by all 
means, take Jane. It will be dull enough for Simmans.” 

“We shall have him proposing from ennui,” laughed Mevrouw 
Elizabeth, with an attempt at playfulness which did not at all 
“ suit her style.” 

“ As most men do,” retorted the Dowager. 

So Mevrouw van Rexelaer departed for Deynum with Jane and 
Cécile, the Countess having declined the pleasure of Topsy’s 
company, “because Reinout was once more occupied with his 
lessons.” “As if I could not have brought Miss Wilson,” said 
Reinout’s disappointed aunt. Jane had pulled a face at the 
prospect of more Deynum inwinter. “ You can draw, you know,” 
suggested her plump sister Rolline. “Yes; that’s what I’m taken 
for,” said plain-spoken Jane. 

The Borcks of Rollingen called the day after their cousin’s 
arrival, most unfortunately missing the Count, who had left for a 
period of “duty” at the palace. They were almost cordial to 
Mevrouw Elizabeth, and gracious to Margherita. “ And was that 
dark, olive-complexioned boy the Countess’s son?”—the lady 
from Rollingen put up her eyeglass. ‘He is very handsome; do 
you not think so, John? He understands French? Oh, never 
mind; plenty of people will tell him that.” “Iam glad we are 
co-religionists,” she said to Margherita in parting, not knowing, 
or forgetting, the Countess’s change of creed. She promised to 
call again. 

Margherita “did not care” as long as she knew people to bow to. 
Just now she was entirely engrossed by the construction of a glass 
excrescence to her sitting-room, which would hang like a huge 
balcony over the moat. She took her visitors to see this. “It 
does not match a bit with the rest of the fortress-like building,” 
said Elizabeth. “It does not,” admitted the lady of Rollingen, 
frankly. Margherita knew that better than her visitors, but she 
must have a corner for her plants and her pets. ‘“ Did Mevrouw 
Borck like pets?” Mevrouw Borck detested them, and had 
fortunately not observed the recumbent Florizel, who had soiled 
the train of her dress during the visit. It was Cécile who timidly 
hinted, in her desire to say something kind, that houses built out 
of the water were known to be less damp than houses beside it. 
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The Baroness Borck, tactless as she herself was, lifted her per- 
petual eyeglass and looked kindly at this young bearer of her 
name. “You must come and stay with us some day, my dear,” 
she said. “We ought to know you better.” Cécile blushed 
crimson: “I should be delighted, Mevrouw, but I am always with 
grandmamma Borck.” The Baron of Rollingen said little about 
the visit on the way home. Once only he opened his eyes, in the 
midst of his wife’s chatter. ‘A tragedy in six words,” he said. 
“Tam always with grandmamma Borck.” 


And Harry Simmans came down to the Castle, to visit Mevrouw 
Elizabeth, and the Count asked him, after dinner, to stay for a day 
or two. Margherita took no notice. The weather being milder, 
the transfer of the tropical birds had been sanctioned by their 
medical attendant. They travelled down in glass cases, heated by 
spirits of wine. 

“They are all that is left me of home,” said the Countess. She 
cried as she let them loose in the “ excrescence.” 

The Countess’s only son, meanwhile, released from his early 
solitude, made friends with all the animate and inanimate world 
around him. s long as his tutor remained away, he multiplied 
unpleasant pets and fraternised with village urchins; Monsieur de 
Souza, on his return, represented this terrible state of affairs in 
no measured terms to the Count. “René s'encanaille.” The 
words fell like a thunderbolt. It was the one thing which his 
whole education had been destined to avoid. The poor boy, who had 
been debarred from the friendship of his equals, found pleasure in 
the society of such children as could not distinguish his peculi- 
arities. The Count listened horror-struck. ‘“ René s’encanaille.” 

“He never reads,” said the Countess. ‘“ Intercourse with great 
minds is the sole education. I have always said so. Go into the 
library, René.” And Reinout, who felt bored, wandered away, 
with his hands in his pockets, along the endless lines of books. 

“ Ma chere,I regretfully disagree with you,” said the Count, 
following his wife into her boudoir. “The boy will get no good 
from all the rubbish in there. I never read through half a dozen 
books in my life, except when I was working for my degree. 
Reinout is to enter the diplomatic service. And for that he is 
being fitted as few men have been. He is learning by De Souza’s 
experience what others have to learn by their own.” 

“Of course he will become a diplomatist,” replied Margherita, 
languidly arranging some striped camellias. “But that is only 
the background. My son is to be more than that—a prophet, a 
teacher, an immortal!” 
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“Eh?” said the Count. ‘Oh, you mean: verses. Don’t put 
foolish ideas into his head, Margot. Literature wouldn’t keep 
you in bonbons, and, besides, it isn’t work for a gentleman.” 

“And Hugo, then, who is a Count? And Musset? And 
Chateaubriand? And Lamartine?” 

“ Chateaubriand?” repeated the Count. “ He is a beefsteak— 
or he invented one, or something. Whatthas he to do with 
René ?” 

“Go back to your diplomatic avocations,” replied the 
Countess quietly. ‘‘And leave me to build up the future glory 
of my child.” 

“But why not?” said Van Rexelaer carelessly, looking at his 
watch. “As long as you make a gentleman of him first.” 

The Countezs Margherita dashed her flowers violently to the 
ground. “Gentleman! Gentleman!” she repeated, “I am sick 
of the refrain ; and you, Monsieur le Comte,*I suppose you are a 
type of a gentleman ?” 

“ But—Margherita——” 

She came close to him. Involuntarily he shrank back. “A 
gentleman,” she said, “is a man who breaks all the commandments 
—genteelly, and who keeps his—linen scrupulously clean.” And 
she quitted the room. 

Hilarius was left standing opposite his own rather stupid face 
in the glass. “Follies!” he said, and went to keep his appoint- 
ment with—never mind. 

Surely no woman was ever wholly bad. Surely not even the 
best of men was ever entirely worthy of a good woman. 





Reinout loitered to and fro along the great, dim library. The 
weather was dreary outside, in the drip of a wide-spread thaw. 
There had been no books, at the Hague, except his mother’s boxes 
of novels. Novels were not books. These latter were for school- 
masters, professors and such-like. He now pulled out one or 
two from curiosity, philosophical works of eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen. 

“ Merci, maman,” he said, with a yawn, as he replaced them. 
He knew, disastrously, that his father thought his poetastic mother 
a fool. 

He knew also that they differed about himself. Even now, as 
he left their presence, he had heard the Count begin: “ Ma chere, 
I regretfully disagree with you——” A moment before he had 
had to endure the most vehement reproaches on account of his 
intercourse with the village-lads. Count Hilarius had been 
irritably violent, seeking offence where Reinout felt there was 
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none. The boy considered himself aggrieved by the thought that 
his father was constantly stopping him somewhere. 

Still with his hands in his pockets, he wandered into a little 
nondescript turret-chamber, where he found Cécile engaged at 
an old piano. His was not a deeply musical nature, but at this 
moment the melodious majesty of Beethoven swept solemnly upon 
his sullen mood. 

He stood listening, and when she paused and looked at him— 
with those kind gray eyes of hers: 

“What do you do, Freule,” he asked suddenly, “when you 
don’t understand ? ” 

“How so, René?” This, evidently, was a case in point. 

“ About what people want you to do, I mean. And what you 
ought to.” 

“Task God,” said Cécile softly. 

“Dear me! I thought you were too old to say your prayers!” 

The young Freule’s eyes grew troubled, and she looked as if she 
were anxiously searching for fit expression. But she only 
blushed and murmured, “ Poor René.” 

Reinout wandered off into the hall, Why did all good people 
pity him? Ever since he could remember, Monsieur de Souza 
had called him “ Fortune’s Favourite.” 


He went up to his afternoon lessons. Tutor and pupil were 
reading together the memoirs of a Gentilhomme de la Chambre of 
Louis le Bien-aimé. Reinout thought it dull work. He was 
blasé at fourteen. But that was what the Count had always 
wanted: “There is no strength in the world,” said Count 
Rexelaer, “equivalent to beginning life blasé.” 

But ‘it had never struck him that Reinout, weary of his great 
world’s littleness, might look out for another. Count Rexelaer 
did not know there was another world. 











